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WILDFOWLER CANTERING DOWN FOR THE ST. LEGER 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 


XIX.—CAPTAIN J. H. GREER 


White, tartan sleeves, red cap 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir often happens that a man takes to racing because his father has 
raced before him, and he naturally follows on according to the family 
traditions. Captain Greer, however, had no such lead; the late 
General Henry Greer, C.B., was not an owner, and his son either 
acquired the taste from some sporting ancestor or it developed in 
him. Destined for the Army, the owner of the ‘‘ White, tartan sleeves 
and red cap,” passed through Wellington and Sandhurst, joined the 
Highland Light Infantry, in which regiment he duly obtained his 
company, and not long after his marriage in 1886 registered the 
NO. CXCII. VOL. A 
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colours which have since beccme so well known. It is certain that 
Captain Greer was born with an eye for a horse, a gift which, if not 
inherent, can never, in my opinion, be thoroughly acquired; and 
though the man who succeeds as an owner of racehorses must un- 
questionably owe a great deal of his success to luck, there is no 
doubt of Captain Greer’s excellent judgment. 

This was shown at the outset of his career. The idea of setting 
up a breeding establishment attracted him, and looking round for 
something to buy in order to make a start, he selected a bay filly 
called Tragedy, a daughter of Ben Battle and The White Witch. 
She proved an admirable choice—and the odds against getting hold 
of the right animal at a first attempt are heavy. Tragedy was trained 
by her breeder, the late Mr. Gisborne Gordon, in whose name, 
indeed, she first ran at the Curragh June Meeting of 1888, when she 
won a Nursery—a fact which will strike English readers as curious, 
Nurseries not being known in this country until September. The 
next day she reappeared in Captain Greer’s name, and won her 
second race, the Stewards’ Stakes. It was not until the Liverpool 
Autumn Meeting that she first ran in England, finishing sixth for the 
£500 Knowsley Nursery to Captain L. H. Jones’s Theophilus ; and 
this invasion having been unsuccessful she returned to the land of 
her birth, where she won the Cork Derby, ridden by Mr. T. Beasley, 
as later on the Irish Derby, the same gentleman in the saddle. 
Captain Greer was thereby encouraged to give her another chance 
in England. Her second appearance in this country was made at 
Kempton Park in the £2,000 Princess of Wales’s Stakes; but Tragedy, 
with 6st. 6lb. on her back, finished with halfa dozen in front of 
her, the race going to the Duke of Portland’s Johnny Morgan, ridden 
by Mornington Cannon, who could then go to scale at 7st. glb. 
This was of course the year when the fortunate Duke headed the 
List of Winning Owners with the largest sum ever accumulated, 
£73,858 Ios. 

Tragedy had a turn at Newmarket without success, and wound 
up the year by running third to Pinzon and Gulliver for the Midland 
Derby Plate at Leicester. She was then taken out of training, and 
as her races were won in Ireland it happens that her owner’s name 
does not appear in the familiar Winning List. It is first found 
inscribed there in 1892 for a very modest amount, a single race 
worth £145 being the start. Captain Greer began modestly, it will 
be seen. In 1893 he won five little races worth just over {£goo. 
Next season only a single stake, worth, however, over £700. 1895 
was blank; but in 1896 there was a decided change for the better. 
The horses were under the charge of Sam Darling; indeed, Captain 
Greer has had no other trainer in England, and he occupied a fair 
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position in the list with five races worth £3,323 ; no animal of note, 
however, being among them. 

By this time he was breeding his own horses, and had achieved 
what must certainly be described as the principal triumph of his 
career so far. Wanting a sire for his Irish stud, he took a great 
fancy to Gallinule. The horse had been a failure when in training. 
As a two-year-old he won thrice; for the next three years he failed 
to add anything to his score, and is one of the animals who have 
started at such melancholy odds as 200 to 1. It required consider- 
able judgment and self-confidence to buy a horse with such a record. 


GALLINULE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Captain Greer, however, naturally liked the blood, Gallinule being 
by Isonomy—Moorhen; furthermore he liked the horse, notwith- 
standing his prolonged record of defeat, though probably in his most 
sanguine dreams he could never have imagined it possible that 
Gallinule would make his way again and again to the head of the 
List of Winning Sires. Early in his career he produced Rock Dove, 
Lesterlin, Gauntlet, General Peace, Mount Prospect, Gazetteer, 
Waterhen, and Sirenia, and, as readers are aware, his success 
continued increasingly to the end of his life. There are few pro- 
minent owners who have not reason to congratulate themselves on 
having sent their mares to Gallinule. 
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The first of his stock to do anything notable for his owner 
was Wildfowler, whose career was peculiarly gratifying, seeing that 
the colt was also a son of Tragedy. Wildfowler first appeared in 
the Plantation Stakes at Newmarket, which was supposed to be, and 
proved, a good thing for the then Prince of Wales’s Lucknow, on 
whom odds of 5 to 2 were laid; but at his second attempt Wildfowler 
won the Rous Plate at Doncaster, followed on by taking the Autumn 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Manchester from the subsequent classic 
winner Nun Nicer, next won the Rutland Stakes at the Newmarket 
First October, and started almost favourite for the Middle Park—at 
7 to 2, Orzil, the actual favourite, being backed at 3 to 1. I de- 
scribed this race last month, telling how Allsopp on Disraeli indis- 
creetly raced with Orzil, performing the operation that is known as 
“cutting his own throat’; nevertheless, though Dieudonné won, 
Disraeli beat Wildfowler for second place, giving him, moreover, 
3lb. Another young Gallinule who did well this season was Bittern, 
a son of Hirondelle. The year 1897 was the best Captain Greer 
had enjoyed so far, thirteen races yielding £5,742. 

Of course he had met with disappointments, a notable one with 
a horse named Ravensdale, from whom much was hoped. Ravens- 
dale started the hottest favourite known in the history of the 
Lincolnshire Handicap. Early ‘n 1898 I well recollect meeting 
Captain Greer in Piccadilly, when he kindly stopped me in order to 
say that he expected to win the Lincolnshire. I forget how the 
market stood at the time; Ravensdale, however, was at a very short 
price, something under 2 to 1, if I remember correctly, and I re- 
marked on the fact, Captain Greer replying that if it were generally 
known how good this son of Kendal and Summersdale was the price 
would be still shorter. Ravensdale started at 11 to 8, finishing 
third to,Prince Barcaldine, who won by aneck from High Treasurer. 
The tartan sleeves, by the way, were adopted because they were 
the colours of the owner’s regiment. Ravensdale was conspicuously 
unsuccessful. He ran only once as a two-year-old, started favourite, 
and was beaten out of a place; again as a three-year-old he 
reached the post but once, when, however, he won, though only a 
£100 Plate, at Warwick. As a four-year-old he made no more 
than a single appearance, beaten half a dozen lengths for a little 
race at Liverpool. As a five-year-old he was out four times, but 
could win nothing. He ran five times as a six-year-old without 
getting his head in front, more than once starting favourite. Then 
he was put to hurdle-racing and ran for two seasons, never winning 
anything. One hundred pounds was all he earned during seven 
seasons in training ! 

There were, of course, compensations elsewhere, some par- 
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ticularly agreeable ones being furnished by Kilcock, one of the 
speediest horses of modern days. This son of Kilwarlin and Bonnie 
Morn first came out for the Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool, and won 
rather unexpectedly, 100 to 6 being laid against him. His other 
four races that year resulted in defeats. Darling could not get him 
right as a two-year-old, and he never ran asa three; but next season, 
1896, he did well after starting with a piece of cruelly bad luck. 
Kilcock was in the Jubilee with 6st. 121b., and there can be no sort 
of doubt that he ought to have won comfortably enough. Bad 
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WILDFOWLER (JOHN WATTS UP) 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


jockeyship lost him the race, for which he was beaten three parts of 
a length by Victor Wild. It was impossible for those who knew 
what Kilcock had done to believe that Victor Wild could give him 
371b. He started at a good price, too, 100 to 7. Going on to 
Doncaster he won the £1,000 Spring Handicap by half a dozen 
lengths from the Gallinule horse Gazetteer, and at Ascot, also by 
half a dozen lengths, he won the Wokingham with 8st. 4 1b. on his 
back, what was thought of him being shown by the fact that he was 
a hot favourite at 5 to 2. Inthe Hurst Park Summer Handicap it 
is not surprising that he failed with gst. rolb. In the Stewards’ 
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Cup at Goodwood he had a couple of pounds more, gst. 12]b., 
finishing fifth; but he won the Challenge Plate at the First October 
by three lengths from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s speedy mare 
Grig, Whittier, who had been about the best three-year-old of this 
season, ten or twelve lengths behind in receipt of 71b. With a very 
little luck Whittier would have won the Eclipse. Kilcock wound up 
by taking the All Aged Stakes at the Second October. 

Next year he did even better. Again he failed in the Jubilee. 
The favourite this year was Clwyd, 3 to 1, Kilcock coming next at 
4 to 1; and he ran the favourite to a neck, giving him 231b., Victor 
Wild, gst. 9 lb.—Kilcock had g st.—beaten three parts of a length, 
which proved how wrong the running must have been in the previous 
year. Odds of 6 to 1 were laid on him for the Trial Stakes at Ascot, 
which he carried off by almost as many lengths. Nothing ventured 
to oppose him for the July Cup; and the next day, with 5 to 1 on 
him, he won the Ellesmere Stakes over a mile and three furlongs, 
showing that he was something more than a sprinter. Opposed for 
the Stockbridge Cup by only Countess Schomberg, he won, at a 
price not particularly remunerative to his backers—5o0 to 1 on; and 
he next started favourite for the Portland Plate, notwithstanding 
that he had gst. 131b. on his back! Kilkerran, 7st. 1lb., beat Ugly, 
8 st. 101b., by a short head, Kilcock third at the interval of a length. 
He frightened everything away for the Snailwell, easily beat Count 
Schomberg for the Select Stakes over the Rowley Mile, and then 
was allowed to walk over for the Challenge Plate. In spite of the 
heavy weights allotted to him in handicaps he was thought to have 
a good chance for the City and Suburban, and started favourite 
with gst. 4lb. This was the year that Bay Ronald won, with 18 lb. 
less, from Newhaven, to whom Kilcock was set to give rolb. He 
ran for the Jubilee with gst. 71b., starting third favourite and 
finishing sixth, well up to Dinna Forget, backed at g to 4 in receipt 
of 281b. from Captain Greer’s horse. At Ascot he won the Queen’s 
Stand Plate, and must be accounted to have done well in the July 
Cup by running second to Ugly, giving him 12lb. As an aged horse 
in 1899 he was beaten for the Lincolnshire Handicap, carrying 9 st., 
the owner’s consolation being that the race fell to the Gallinule 
horse General Peace; and then Kilcock resumed his successful 
career, winning the Kempton Park Stewards’ Handicap with 
gst. 12lb., the Queen’s Stand Plate at Ascot, favourite at 6 to 5 on, 
and the Lawn Plate at Sandown, 8 to 1 on. This was his last 
appearance. 

In discussing Kilcock I have lost sight of Wildfowler. He 
created a sensation on his first appearance as a three-year-old. 
This was at Derby in the Drakelow Stakes. The race was a match, 
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and so little was thought of the other one, Bonnebosq, that 10 to 1 
was laid on Wildfowler, who was beaten a neck. In the Two 
Thousand he finished fourth to Disraeli, who won as easily as his 
friends expected him to do, after going inexplicably in the market. 
My interest in the colt was close, and I had backed him at 5 to 1, 
indeed had some money on him at a shorter price; but, for a 
reason which we never understood, he drifted out to 100 to 7. 
Wildfowler was not seen again until the Leger, for which the Derby 
winner, Jeddah, started at slight odds on, and the son of Gallinule, 
at 10 to 1, beat him easily by four lengths, winning Captain Greer 


CORNCRAKE AND FOAL 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 

his first classic. This was the end of Wildfowler’s career. He was 
destined to become the sire of Llangibby, who, there can be no sort 
of question, ought to have followed his sire’s example and won the 
Leger. He badly strained himself, it is thought by his antics while 
being saddled for the race; but the Eclipse Stakes was no small 
consolation. On the whole Wildfowler at the stud did not do as 
well as might have been expected. 

In 1900 Captain Greer had a particularly nice chestnut colt, 
Good Morning, a son of Gallinule and Bonny Morn. He had been 
so well tried that he started at 7 to 4 on when he first came out for 
the Rendlesham Two-Year-Old Stakes at Kempton, in which, how- 
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ever, he was unexpectedly beaten by Revenue, ridden by Sloan. It 
was recognised that he had not shown his form, and again odds 
were laid on him for the Wilbraham Plate at the Newmarket First 
July; this time the good thing came off, and it is to be noted that 
the future Derby winner, Volodyovski, was unplaced. Good Morn- 
ing won the Bedford Two-Year-Old Stakes easily enough, but 
starting favourite for the Great Surrey Foal Stakes, finished last of 
the five. I do not remember what happened, and omitted to ask 
Captain Greer when talking to him about the horses and refreshing 
my memory: presumably he did not get off. At Ascot he made up 
for it by beating Volodyovski a head for the Coventry Stakes, but he 
ran badly again for the July. It was thought that he had strained his 
back; something, at any rate, had happened to him, for he did not 
reappear as a three-year-old, and only came out once the following 
season, when he was nearly last for the All-Aged Stakes at Ascot. 

It is impossible in these articles to discuss any but the best 
horses the various owners have run, and a little difficult sometimes 
to know where to draw the line. Rocketer, however, must, of 
course, be included, notwithstanding that he had the fatal weakness 
of inability to stay. One has simply to accept the division between 
horses who can and horses who cannot, and the best of those who 


cannot are often possessed of so much of that brilliant speed which 
so strikingly distinguishes thoroughbreds from all other varieties of 


horses, that even accepting ‘‘non-stayer ” as a term of reproach, one 
likes to dwell on what they did. Rocketer was a chestnut son of 
Gallinule and Volant. He did not come to hand soon, but was 
sufficiently forward to induce his owner to produce him in the 
Biennial at Ascot. For this Lally was favourite at little more than 
even money, and won without difficulty, Rocketer unbacked; and 
when horses from Beckhampton have no price in the market their 
successes are rare, because if it is known Sam Darling fancies any- 
thing, so great is the respect entertained for his judgment that 
the animal usually starts at unduly short odds. It was not on 
form, therefore, that Rocketer was made favourite for the Chieveley 
Handicap at Newbury at the beginning of his three-year-old career. 
He won. At Sandown he was over-weighted in the Princess of 
Wales’s Handicap, but in the £1,000 Salford Borough Handicap at 
Manchester he just managed to get home. 

I well remember the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood this year. 
Three of the starters were confidently expected—Rocketer, Golden 
Gleam, and Twelvebore. Three of the others were well backed, 
which signifies expectation—Foresight, Cyanean, and Athleague, the 
last-named the colt who had beaten Lally the year before. I 
recall how the trainers of several of these met together and discussed 
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the situation. The touts who advertise in the newspapers of course 
knew what was absolutely certain to win, or at least did not hesitate 
to announce their certain knowledge. If we could accept their 
assertions we should have to conclude that more enlightenment is 
to be gained in a suburban public-house, from men who probably do 
not know a horse from a kangaroo, than from the leading experts 
who have devoted the whole of their lives to the study of the 
thoroughbred, and have for months or years past been lavishing all 
their care and attention on the animals in their charge. Richard 
Marsh was inclined to think that Golden Gleam would beat 
Rocketer; those associated with Twelvebore appeared to have a 


THE STUD GROOM’S COTTAGE AT CROTANSTOWN 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


comfortable conviction that she would beat them both; the friends 
of the other three were at any rate quite contented to take the odds. 
Rocketer, however, won by three lengths, Twelvebore just beating 
Pretty Polly’s brother, The Admirable Crichton, by a head. 

If Rocketer missed winning his races he never missed by much. 
At Kempton Park he failed by a head to give a useful filly named 
Lovinia 31 lb., and that sort of failure does not detract from a horse’s 
character. His next race was an exciting one, though he had only 
one opponent, Roseate Dawn. The event was the Challenge Stakes 
at the Newmarket Second October Meeting, and the preference for 
Roseate Dawn, slightly favourite at 11 to 10 on, arose from the fact 
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that the two carried the same weight, Roseate Dawn being a five- 
year-old and Rocketer a three. Of course when there are two 
starters, and 11 to 10 is laid on one, they may be described as equal 
favourites, as it is often difficult to obtain even money about the 
other. Rocketer won by three lengths. At Sandown, in the Temple 
Handicap, he could not quite manage to give the five-year-old Home 
Truth 9 lb., but he won the Greenham Stakes with sufficient ease. 

As a four-year-old he continued to be in the neighbourhood of 
the winning-post when he did not actually pass it first. He was 
beaten less than a length for the Stewards’ Handicap at Kempton 
Park, giving the winner, Sophron, his contemporary, within a pound 
of two stone. He disposed of Melayr, a good horse at the time, in 
the Abingdon Plate at Newmarket, giving him 111b.; won the All- 
Aged Stakes at Ascot—an event which has fallen to Captain Greer 
on various occasions—with odds of 11 to 2 on him, and ran a great 
race with Dinneford for the July Cup, being beaten a neck. This 
was a disappointment, as odds were laid on Rocketer; but Maher 
rode the winner, Higgs the loser. Maher makes serious mistakes at 
times, as do other jockeys, but he makes fewer than Higgs, and it 
was jockeyship that won this race. Why Rocketer disappeared from 
the Turf I do not exactly remember, but think I am right in saying 
that it was the usual reason, ‘“‘a leg.” 

At the Sandown Meeting in April 1906 it was said that Captain 
Greer had a good thing for the Cobham Two-year-old Maiden 
Plate. This was Slieve Gallion, a son of Gallinule and Reclusion, 
so dark a brown as to be almost a black, a good-looking colt with 
apparently the best of legs, the weak point about him being the way 
in which his head was set on; indeed, he was almost ewe-necked. 
Meeting Captain Greer I congratulated him on his prospects, and 
in answer to my remark, ‘I’m told you are going to win the two- 
year-old race?” he replied that he fully expected todo so. ‘“ First 
time out ” is often an excuse for the failure of a two-year-old. Little 
fear seemed to be entertained here, however, and Slieve Gallion won 
at his ease. The New Stakes at Ascot is a very different thing from 
the £200 Cobham Two-year-old Plate, apart from the fact that the 
actual prize is worth more than ten times as much. At Ascot, how- 
ever—in the race which came after the memorable Cup in which 
Bachelor’s Button beat Pretty Polly—Slieve Gallion started at 5 to I 
on and cantered home with half a dozen lengths to spare. There 
was no doubt that he was a really good colt. In the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster he met a fair average field, yet 4 to I was 
laid on him and he won at his ease. In this race he was drawn 
in the worst place. As Sam Darling put Higgs up into the saddle 
he told the jockey to ‘‘get the rails as soon as possible”; and 
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when the horses had gone a little more than a furlong Higgs was on 
the rails, having of course galloped so fast from the start that he was 
able to cross over without contravening the rules. No sort of doubt 
was entertained that he would win the Middle Park Plate—his fourth 
appearance. Again odds of 4 to 1 were laid on him, but backers 
received what is called a “‘nasty jar,” as Galvani beat him by half 
a length. 


It seemed certain, however, that Captain Greer had got a 


SLIEVE GALLION 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


good horse—the best, probably, that he ever owned, and when he 
came out for the Craven Stakes next season, his first appearance as 
a three-year-old, the result was looked upon as a foregone conclusion. 
The verdict in his favour was six lengths. This seemed to clear the 
way for the Two Thousand. Slieve Gallion, 11 to 4 on—the second 
favourite was Lord Rosebery’s Bezonian, 100 to g—won in a 
canter, and there appeared small question as to what would happen 
in the Derby. The only ground for surprise, indeed, when Epsom 
was reached, was that odds of 13 to 8 on were accepted by the ring, 
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for nothing looked to have a serious chance of beating Captain 
Greer’s colt. But appearances are deceptive; it is generally agreed 
that Higgs did not ride a good race, an excuse for him arising from 
the fact that, as already mentioned, the colt’s neck was set on the 
wrong way, and he was a desperately difficult animal to hold. He 
seemed to be all abroad for the first mile, not to come round the 
corner any too well, and, as racing history records, Orby, cleverly 
handled by J. Reiff, won by a couple of lengths from Wool Winder ; 
Slieve Gallion, half a length behind, third. If the race had been 


SLIEVE GALLION AND HIS TRAINER, SAM DARLING 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


ridden again it is highly probable that it would have resulted ina 
close struggle between Wool Winder and Slieve Gallion, with Orby 
third. Captain Greer’s colt came out for the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes; there were three runners, and 20 to I was laid on him, 
which sufficiently suggests the character of the opposition. Slieve 
Gallion had won within ninety shillings of £12,000 in stakes ; indeed, 
as a matter of fact he had won well over £12,000, adopting the 
common-sense calculation and not the official estimate; for as the 
second in the Middle Park he received £200, and as the third in the 
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Derby the same amount. Captain Greer, as already remarked, is an 
exceptionally fine judge of a horse, and though he wanted a sire for 
his stud farm in Ireland, he did not refuse an offer for the colt made 
by the representatives of a foreign Government. I do not know 
how Slieve Gallion is getting on; perhaps the sale is not unfortunate 
from the English point of view. 

Of late years—that is to say, since the days of Slieve Gallion— 
Captain Greer’s horses have not done much. In 1907 he occupied a 
prominent position in the List of Winning Owners with £8,567. 
The following season, such are the ups and downs of ownership, he 
won two races worth £274. In the year 1909 he won nothing, though 


GALINGALE, WITH CHESTNUT COLT FOAL BY WILDFOWLER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


it should be remarked that he sold many of his yearlings and _ leased 
others. Last year he was again absent from the list. 

At the present time he has very few animals in training, and 
only one two-year-old, a son of Earla Mor and Galingale, now 
called Bangalore. This is a very nice colt, had been well tried, and 
was confidently expected to wina race at Newmarket in the spring. 
He got off badly, however, and his jockey seemed entirely to lose his 
head, using his whip first with one hand and then with the other, 
his reins loose on the horse’s neck. This sort of thing is mischievous 
in the extreme, especially where two-year-olds are concerned, and 
more especially still when they are out for the first time. As a 
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consequence Bangalore has been put aside for a few months until, 
as it is hoped, he will have forgotten his Newmarket experiences. 
The sires at the Brownstown stud at present are Earla Mor and 
Fugleman, the latter one of the very best of Persimmon’s sons, and 
from independent sources I hear an excellent account of his stock— 
well-grown foals with plenty of bone, as they ought to be, for 
Fugleman wasa really nice horse. With the exception of Zinfandel, 
and not forgetting Your Majesty, who had the good luck to meet 
such a bad field in the St. Leger— White Eagle, who ran him to half 
a length, having had no pretensions to stay the course—I am inclined 
to rate Fugleman as the best of Persimmon’s sons. Captain Greer 
is not a believer in the Figure system. He was mightily impressed 
with it at first, and spent no inconsiderable amount of money in con- 
sequence of his belief. Experience has taught him entirely to disre- 
gard it. When worked out from the point of view of the number 
of representatives of the different families, there is very little to 
choose between them; but this is a subject into which I have 
not space to enter. That Captain Greer’s successes should be 
popular is a matter of course, for the spirit in which he runs his 
horses is recognised. In 1908 he was elected a Steward of the 
Jockey Club, and did excellent service during his term of office. It 


isto be hoped that there are many triumphs in store for the white 
and tartan sleeves. 
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THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER 


A FOUR WEEKS’ SHOOTING TRIP IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


BY NORA HOLMES-TARN, F.Z.S. 


I HAVE wandered in various quarters of the globe, and have shot 
many strange animals, but one of the most delightful little trips I 
have had was last autumn in pursuit of moose and caribou. I had 
always longed to shoot one of the former large, uncanny animals; 
and it may be of some interest to those of either sex who share a like 
ambition to. hear how easily it may be accomplished. To those busy 
people to whom time is an object, let me first of all mention that in 
eight days from leaving Liverpool they will be at their starting- 
point for the woods, and in ten days will be on their shooting- 
ground. 

We sailed on 16 September, and arrived at Quebec early on the 
morning of 23 September. By leaving Quebec the same night 
we reached our starting-point, the little town of Newcastle, the 
following day about noon, This small and exceedingly half-finished- 
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looking town provided us with all necessaries. My husband had 
arranged some months before with a guide to have stores, hunters, 
etc., in readiness. This guide owned the shooting rights of some 
seventy or eighty square miles of forest. He also has a series of 
log huts over his ground for the accommodation of sportsmen. 
Tents are apparently unused in that country, which, in some ways, 
is a great advantage, as the time saved in the morning of an early 
start is enormous. This guide also provided a wagon and team to 
take us, our baggage, and rifles. 

We had about forty-seven miles to go into the woods to a camp 
about half a mile from a large lake. This was a spot to which 
moose were particularly partial, as at that season they feed mostly 
on the roots of water-lilies. It is a queer sight to see them in the 
lake with water up to their withers and their great heads and pre- 
hensile noses coming up at intervals dripping with mud and water. 

It will seem absurd to people accustomed to the excellent roads 
and quick transit of this country to know that it took us two days to 
reach our hunting-ground, although we were off by half-past seven 
each morning. Heavens! What a road it was! We bumped over 
everything—holes, tree-trunks, boulders. When sitting became too 
painful a luxury, I stood in the wagon holding on like grim death 
to the front seat till my legs trembled with the strain. 

We slept the first night at a farm-house on the Miramichi 
River. I laugh still when I think of our second night’s quarters. 
It is shown in the accompanying photograph. It was a small one- 
room shanty. The bed (there was only one) was simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of wooden planks raised about two feet off the 
ground, and strewn with pine-branches. On this we all—teamsters, 
hunters, and ourselves—slept in a row! I smiled to myself as to 
how this convenient if somewhat primitive arrangement would 
strike a novice to the vicissitudes of camp life! I was relieved 
to hear that our destination was what they called a double camp, 
i.e., two huts. My husband and I were to have one, and the other 
was for cooking, feeding, and where the men slept. 

Next morning another two hours brought us to this camp, and 
we now found our day turned topsy-turvy. We had breakfast at 
4.30 a.m., dined at I1 a.m., supper was at 4 p.m., and bed at dark. 
Talk of Daylight Saving Bills, I don’t think we wasted a ray in four 
weeks! It was the “calling” season for moose, and the methods 
employed in hunting them are as follows: We had to be down at 
the lake every morning before dawn as soon as we could see the 
trail; and very cold, but very beautiful, it was. The stars would 
gradually fade in the deep blue, and the sun rise up over the pine- 
clad hills, lighting up the tints on birch and gorgeous scarlet maple, 
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On a horn composed of birch bark the hunter gives vent to the 
most appealing and heart-rending cries. This “call” carries for 
miles over the silent woods, and the bull moose comes rushing to 
this melting appeal from its would-be mate. Out of the dense forest 
he comes into the open by the lake-side, and then the exciting 
moment begins for the sportsman. Silently he slips into the old 
grey canoe, and is gently paddled nearer and nearer until even in 
that dim light the hunter can distinguish whether the Fates are kind 
and the large black form a cow or bull. 

At sunset the same procedure is carried out, and very patient 


CRAMPED QUARTERS 


one has to be as day after day goes by and only the unwelcome cow 
appears. Throughout the day there was always one of us by the 
lake watching and waiting in the hope ofa bull appearing. The 
lake was full of small trout which gave us some mild sport. 

About this time a few days of bad weather came on, when it 
was impossible to do anything, as it is useless to attempt “‘ calling ” 
in even a moderate wind. It is equally impossible to try “still 
hunting ” till November, when there is snow and the tracks can be 
followed. At this season, too, the undergrowth is so thick, not to 
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mention branches, fallen trees, etc., that even over a ‘‘ spotted” 
trail the wary moose hears the hunter long before a shot can be got 
in. It is a curious thing that though so exceedingly wary in forest 
the moose does not seem to mind a canoe fifty yards off. 

The climate is very changeable at this time of the year, and 
hard frost and brilliant sunshine soon greeted us. My hopes rose 
high one morning, as an answer echoed over the still landscape. 
Alas! it was only a youngster with a head not worth shooting. 

The following day a most unusual thing occurred. George, my 
husband’s hunter, while strolling about some half a mile from camp, 
actually came on a bull and cow moose. He hurried to fetch my 
husband, and soon I heard the *350 and the welcome “ flop” of the 
bullet that has done its work. We all hurried eagerly to the spot, 
and there lay the handsome black creature. It was a young bull in 
fine condition, but the head was rather below the average. The 
dense undergrowth had tricked’ the excellent old hunter. 

The Canadians were surprised at the force and penetration of 
my husband’s *350 Rigby Mauser ; they said they had never seen a 
moose bowled over like a rabbit before. They were always warn- 
ing us of the exceeding toughness of a moose, and of how one 
American sportsman with a Winchester had taken twenty-five shots 
to encompass the unhappy animal’sdemise. Whether the fault was 
entirely with the rifle, the reader must guess for himself. 

For several days after this we patiently watched the lake, only 
to be disappointed by the inevitable cow. We had one most 
interesting hunt in nearly pitch darkness with the head guide, and 
I then had an exhibition of what an ‘‘artist ”’ could do on a birch- 
bark horn. The gradation of sound he called forth from this simple 
piece of bark was amazing. And howskilfully he handled the canoe ! 
One felt, underlying his magnificent efforts, the joy and keenness of 
the hunter who is born, not made. 

Fortune was still against us, however, and again it turned out 
to be a cow. We were now becoming depressed over my chance of 
getting a moose; time was slipping away, and I had not fired 
a cartridge. The hunters explained the dearth of bulls by stating 
that the ‘‘calling”’ season had begun ten days earlier than usual ; 
in fact, a week before 15 September, which is the official date for 
moose-shooting to begin. They said they feared the ‘‘ calling” 
was now over. Of course they assured us they had seen plenty of 
bulls before our arrival, and had up till then no difficulty in getting 
them to come out of the woods. For this reason I would advise 
those going out to be on their shooting- ground not later than 
16 September, and if keen to include bear in their bag, even 
earlier in the month, 
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The white-tailed deer (C. Virginiensis) which hang about the 
lakes and are plentiful early in the season had also given up coming, 
as the weather got colder. We saw only two does all the time we 
were there. 

After some consultation it was decided that we should move 
up the Miramichi River to higher ground where there was a 
good chance of moose and every possibility of getting our caribou. 
Our licences allowed us one bull each. As there was no means 
of getting a team we decided to walk to a camp twelve miles 
off, carrying our belongings, and from this spot go up the river 


GEORGE AND MYSELF IN THE CANOE 


ina canoe. As may be imagined, we did not indulge in luxuries, 
but thinned down our baggage to literally our blankets and 
tooth-brush. 

It is very beautiful walking in forest, but it can be exceedingly 
trying till one gets used to it. I carried only my rifle and a camera, 
and was truly thankful to have nothing more. The Canadians filled 
me with awe and wonder! They carried their heavy packs as if they 
were feathers; no amount of walking seemed to tire them, whether it 
was up hill or down dale; nothing seemed to ruffle their tempers or 
their wind. 


A fearful blow awaited us at the camp. The Miramichi was so 
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low that we could not go up in the canoe, and would have to pack 
all the way to the Bald Mountain Camp, where the caribou were to 
be found. 

The next morning we were up at 4.30 and started. The 
Fates, evidently thinking we had had sufficient rebuffs, now began 
to show us some kindness. The weather was glorious; my diet 
of bread, tea, and bacon was suiting me remarkably well. I 
began to enjoy the walking in the forest and the sight of all the 
wild things we came across. The work of the beaver was 
everywhere visible ; here he had built a dam and made his wonderful 
house, there he had cut down a tree (see photograph) with the 
neatness of an axe. Two. beautiful white-tailed deer (does, 
worse luck!) bounded off in front of us. 

Suddenly to my great joy George crouched down and pointed, 
and there was an old bull-moose standing about a hundred yards 
from our track. To my surprise George would not let me-try to 
crawl for a side shot, but insisted on my shooting at him as he stood 
with his back to me. I hit him on the leg high up, and quite ex- 
pected to see him bolt, as any East African antelope would have 
done. But not a bit. He simply walked very slowly away, and as I 
went after him he turned and gave me an easy shot at him 
behind the shoulder. He staggered along a few paces, and before 
I had time to fire again, my husband, who, immediately after 
the shot, had run in at an angle so as to cut him off if he 
turned that way, gave him his quietus. He had a pretty, 
symmetrical head, which measured forty-six inches, so we proceeded 
to photograph him as he lay. It was four o’clock, and the woods 
so thick that the light was hopelessly bad. The result was more 
like a puzzle than a picture. The hunters were most jubilant, and 
indeed it was fortunate I got this animal, as none of us saw another 
bull moose all the rest of the trip. 

The next day we began to get into different country, for all 
the world like a Scottish deer forest; bare hills covered with 
scrub, patches of firs and birches. It grew colder and more 
windy, and finally biting snow showers came on. But one is 
oblivious of trifling discomforts when one has successfully slain 
one’s first moose ! 

We reached our most appropriately named Bald Mountain 
Camp after climbing many hills with a gradient of (I am sure) 
one in four. Very comfortable it seemed, with its stoves, and 
a prospect of dry boots and stockings. We found stores here 
too, and had a glorious meal with jam and a cake which our 
cook contrived somehow to bake. 

A log hut is really a most comfortable abode, but it has one 
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drawback, and I think I can safely claim the sympathy of, at 
any rate, feminine readers. These huts are the happy hunting- 
grounds of all the mice in the neighbourhood! There were plenty 
of varieties—mice with long tails, short tails, no tails. They flocked 
in numbers, and my bed seemed always their favourite playground. 
They ran under my pillow or up my back, indeed I had small say in 
the matter. It wasno avail toleavea lamp burning—a mere human 
had no terrors for them. I got accustomed to their excursions, 
but it was a painful process. My husband jeered at my horrors, 
and it was particularly annoying to hear his peaceful snores 
proceeding from his bed while I made vicious if quite ineffectual 


A BIRCH FELLED BY BEAVERS 


shots at them with a stick as they crossed my bed. One night 
a Canadian sable got into the hut, and the presence of this 
enemy gave me respite and sent the mice to covert. I watched with 
glee the sable get on my husband’s bed, and, with a little run, 
bound with a jump full on his chest. It was a rude awakening for 
both, and the sable executed a somersault as it was shot into 
the middle of the hut. 

I was snatching a short rest after dinner, and my husband 
was busy working at the moose scalp, when Jim, my hunter, came 
in to say he had sighted a bunch of caribou on a_ neighbouring 
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hillside about a mile away. Off we started, and George came too. 
I could see they were exceedingly anxious to make a successful 
stalk. It was snowing a fine, powdery snow, so my prismatic 
glasses were practically useless. Jim managed to pick out the 
bull, but it was impossible to see if the head was worth 
shooting. 

We started off down one terrific hill, crossed the little valley, 
and began toiling up the hill on which the caribou were feeding. 
I soon realised that those hunters’ ideas of stalking on open 
ground were of the most rudimentary description, and would 
have reduced a Scots stalker to tears or curses. I confess I felt 
like the latter when, after a series of blundering manceuvres, the 
caribou winded us and went off at full gallop, giving no possibility 
of a shot. I had my first view of the bull as he rushed above 
us, and it was some consolation that the head was a thin and 


rather poor one. 

The woodland caribou (R. Tarandus caribou) is rather a poor 
edition of his Newfoundland relative. He is considerably smaller, 
his head carries fewer points, is both shorter and thinner, and the © 
magnificent throat ruff of the latter is almost entirely absent. He 
passes the summer in the dense woods, drawing up on to the bare 
ground about the middle of October. Although large bands of them 
may be seen in November, by that time the big stags have shed 
their horns, so that the period during which a good head can be 
obtained is limited. 

For two days after this we scoured the country in different 
directions, but never a sign of caribou did any of us see. The third 
day, to our great joy, it began to snow, a really useful snow which 
we knew would soften the curious lichen-moss on which they feed. 
This ‘‘ caribou moss” is their staple food for part of the year, and 
when soft draws them like a magnet from their beloved woods. 

Although we went out, we found it impossible to hunt in this 
snowstorm, as we could only see about fifty yards ahead of us; 
but Saturday, 15 October, dawned a glorious sunny day. 

I was up at daylight, and started off with Jim along the river 
bank. We could see enormous stretches of country as we got 
higher. For the first few miles only two cow-moose were seen, but 
after that we hit some fresh caribou tracks, then a little farther on 
some more. We had evidently struck a sort of passage ground 
between the two rivers, the north branch of the Miramichi and the 
Nepiziquert. 

We stared in all directions through the glasses, but not a living 
thing was to be seen. Suddenly I happened to look to one side, and 
there, to my delight, were a bull and cow caribou coming slowly up 
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the hillside. I hastily pointed them out to Jim, but he said it was a 
poor head and advised me not to shoot. 

Now, I had seen by this time that caribou were not as plentiful 
as blackberries, and further, it has been my painful experience in 
hunting that if I don’t take a moderate chance I never get another. 
So, regardless of Jim’s opinion, I fired. The bull was walking past 
at about one hundred yards. The bullet hit him behind the 
shoulder, but a little too far back, so I gave him a second, and he 
fell quite dead. It was a pretty head, and I could not pretend to be 


CHILL OCTOBER-—BALD MOUNTAIN CAMP 


sorry, though I could see Jim was disappointed with its size. Even 
the prospect of fresh meat after a week of bacon did not cheer 
him up. 

We reached camp at half-past two, and about an hour later 
my husband and George appeared. They were very jubilant, as my 
husband had shot a splendid head, the best they had seen in that 
country for years. He had worked hard to get it and seen nothing 
else worth shooting, so I again felt thankful for my smaller mercies. 

We arranged to start next day for the first camp of our home- 
ward journey, and to stay there the few remaining days. It was 
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surrounded by woods and several lakes in which the fishing was 
good, and where we still hoped to find a white-tailed deer. 

It was a delightful camp ; among other joys, free from mice. In 
glorious weather we prowled the woods or sat by the lakes till the 
moon rose high, but never a shot did either of us get at that shyest 
of its family, the white-tailed buck. 

We had now reached a part of the woods where no wagon 
could travel, as the trail, with the wildest flights of fancy, could not 
be called a road. The head guide had arranged for a kind of sledge 
on wooden runners to come up, pulled by a strong pair of horses. 


THE SLEDGE CROSSING THE RIVER 


Our belongings were firmly lashed to it, and so was I, and we started 
at the first glimmer of dawn while the moon still shone brightly. I 
thoroughly enjoyed the rough journey, and steering the horses 
through the forest was more exciting than agymkhana. Themen all 
walked. The teamster, I could see, was only too glad to have a 
change of motion; walking was a luxury to him after day in and 
day out of those terrible joltings. I would strongly advise any 
person going on a similar trip, and who is unhappy without C- 
springs, to order riding horses from Newcastle. In that way the 
journeys could be done in great comfort. 
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The second day was a tedious one, and we did not reach our 
camp till long after dark. We were now getting to the fringe of 
civilisation, and I was restored to my luggage, which it had been 
impossible to take up country. I cast off with joy the clothes I 
had lived and slept in for a fortnight. 

After a supper which tasted far more delicious than the dainties 
of any chef, I tumbled into bed and slept the sleep of primitive 
woman, which I feel sure only comes to those who have been living 
near the heart of Nature. 

Another morning of painful joltings brought us to the hotel 
at Newcastle. Here a crowd collected round the wagon, curious 
to see, I expect, whether a mere woman had succeeded in hitting 
anything. The local barber bravely tackled my husband's beard ; 
then, after a few hours’ packing and some much-needed cleansing rites, 
we said “‘ good-bye” to our kindly guides. 
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FIELDING 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


FIELDING is the backbone of cricket. It is also the most impor- 
tant part of the game. The second law begins, ‘‘ The score shall be 
reckoned by runs.” It is fielding which prevents runs being made. 
The best bowling in the world cannot cheaply dismiss a strong side 
if the attack is not backed up by good fielding. Does this sound like 
an axiom? If so, it is an axiom too often forgotten, the neglect 
of which has materially injured the contemporary popularity of first- 
class cricket. Never has public support bzen lacking for any county 
eleven which fields consistently well. 

Fielding languishes from neglect. A boy will carefully practise 
batting at the net. If he can bowl at all decently he suffers grave 
danger of being overbowled. Parenthetically, let it be insisted that 
hardly any crack professional bowler has bowled much before he 
was sixteen, whereas such undue demand is made at a private or 
public school on any boy with an aptitude for bowling that his 
early cunning with the ball is often lost instead of developed. The 
two best Etonian bowlers I ever remember were Sir Foster Cunliffe 
and Mr. H. R. Bromley Davenport. They were not remarkable for 
their deadliness by the time they were given their blues at their 
respective Universities. 

But fielding is not systematically developed. A few boys go into 
the field in the hope of getting catches hit up to them at nets, but 
the sharp low return to bowler or wicket-keeper is not attempted. 
It is a fact that this latter part of fielding is only acquired in games 
and matches. Some few school elevens may have fielding practice ; 
I only recollect hearing of two University sides who had it, one being 
the Oxford eleven captained by Mr. J. H. Brain, the other the 
present Dark Blue team—but only at the commencement of term, 
before the eleven was definitely settled. 
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It is co-operative fielding that forms such a motive-force towards 
victory. Now, it is impossible to have co-operative fielding unless 
you are playing approximately the same side. That is where 
a touring team has an advantage over the home eleven: every 
member becomes acquainted with the methods of the rest, and thus 
develops from a solitary unit into one of the eleven living parts com- 
posing a co-operative fielding-machine. In the great days of York- 
shire almost the same side was played throughout, Lees Whitehead 
being an ideal twelfth man, and Mr. Ernest Smith returning each 
August to revitalise the team with his cheery energy. What was 
then achieved will perhaps never be paralleled. Thus far this 
summer I have seen two counties display an exceptionally high 
standard of co-operative fielding—Surrey and Hampshire. Both are 
well supported by the public. 

There can be no exaggeration of the mischief that has been done 
to the popularity of county cricket by slack fielding. I have seen an 
amateur, famous for his batting, ‘‘barracked” by the crowd for 
slackness in the field. Do you think that increased their enthusiasm ? 
No, the consequence was that they paid less attention in future to 
his batting, rightly judging that a man who is lethargic in the field 
owes runs, not only those he allows to be acquired by the other side, 
but also those scored owing to the moral effect his slackness has on 
opposing batsmen. The financial difficulties of Essex are matters of 
public knowledge, appeals having been repeatedly circulated through 
the Press. The dropping of catches by Essex in the field also 
became notorious. I am not saying this was altogether unmerited, 
though there were occasions when it seemed that the dog did not 
deserve the bad name which unfortunately stuck to it. What I 
am venturing to do is to bring together the two observations, 
and to suggest that the lack of public support was due to the 
uncertainty of the fielding. This year things are so much better 
with Essex that it is permissible to cite what is now—happily— 
past history. 

Let another point be taken. Was there ever a champion 
county that fielded badly? Did not smart fielding give the bowlers 
confidence, and inspire them to dismiss the other side? Even a 
Brearley or a Hirst may be defied to bowl as well after half a dozen 
catches have been dropped off the attack. Let no one assert that 
I am delivering platitudes, because the gist of all this is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. To begin with, 
though we have occasionally seen a really good fielding side repre- 
senting the Gentlemen, it is rare to see one for the Players which 
can be described as more than steadily satisfactory. Some brilliant 
individualism is generally displayed, but not that inspiring collective 
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smartness in the field which has such a portentous moral effect on 
batsmen. 

And in the tragedy of our recent Test Matches, is it not true that 
a really grand fielding side has not been seen since we won by ten 
wickets at Birmingham? The storm of protest against the composi- 
tion of the England side at Lord’s may have affected the fielding. It 
was not improved by one cricketer being too lame to do himself 
justice. 

For here we come to the kernel of the whole matter. Fielding 
is a matter of youth. After a man is five-and-thirty the ground 
seems farther off. The quality of youth is essentially valuable when 
fielding. It is easy enough to say that if a man cannot field when he 
is young he never will, but how much more dangerous is it to select 
men for England who are “‘ have beens ”’ so far as one crucial depart- 
ment of the game is concerned—this through no fault of their own, 
but by the inexorable law of nature! We all remember the sarcasm 
of suggesting that the next England eleven should be conveyed to the 
pitch in bath-chairs; but you cannot pit Englishmen absolutely 
efficient in two departments in the game against Colonials equally 
efficient in all three departments, and then expect our home side to 
win. Mr. Pelham Warner has written: ‘‘ The Selection Committee 
threw away our chance of winning the rubber.” By the time these 
lines are printed we shall know how he himself shapes as a selector. 

Without authorisation (which no doubt would easily be obtained) 
the selectors took on themselves to modify the original title of 
Probables v. Possibles into So-and-so’s elevens—a dangerous prece- 
dent. Apart from objecting to the principle of selectors being 
selected, which is unsporting and therefore un-English, it is pertinent 
to suggest the omission of all over seven-and-thirty, which would 
include the two veteran captains, simply because they are too old 
to field as they could ten years ago. I write this deliberately after 
watching George Hirst splendidly stop a ball which came at him 
like a catapult. He will be forty-one before the triangular contest, 
and he has never shown himself at his best in so-called international 
matches. But it has been said to me, ‘‘ You talk of Youth. Why not 
pit Youth against the Best?’ My reply was, ‘‘ How can the Best 
be the Best when they can no longer cover the groundas they did, can 
no longer throw in as they used to, and perhaps cannot get down to 
the ball as smartly?” Of course, if test cricket is to be one of 
departmental experts, it is another matter. If six batsmen, a wicket- 
keeper, and four bowlers are to make a satisfactory side, there is 
nothing more to be said. But let it be emphasised that runs have to 
be saved as well as made, and it is evident, from past experience, how 
Colonials take advantage of fielding which is not mobile. 
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In an article published in The Tatler on 23 May I ventured to 
suggest the following sides :— 


PROBABLES PossIBLES 
Rk. H. Spooner (captain) 
Hobbs ‘ 
Mead 
K. L. Hutchings C.V. L. Hooman 
Sharp J. W. H. T. Douglas 
Ducat M. C. Bird (captain) 
Woolley W. B. Burns 
F. R. Foster Hearne, J. W. 
Smith, W.C. Newman 
Shipman Hitch or Brown 
Bale Strudwick 

Dean 


. Knott or Humphreys 
Hartley 


. Campbell or 


From day to day contemporary form suggested modifications, 
and on the date when the article was actually published Mr. A. R. 
Littlejohn, Whitehead, George Gunn, and Booth would have had to 
be considered. How many of these seven-and-twenty will have been 
chosen even for the second trial? The teams contain only five who 
have played in Test Matches at home, and only a minority over thirty. 
Therefore, they are based on Youth, always on the supposition that 
Youth can field. It was obvious, however, that Probables v. Possi- 
bles could not include some veterans anxious to play, hence the 
alteration of the title of the match. 

What about a fielding eleven, one chosen primarily for skill and 
dash in this department? Messrs. R. H. Spooner, K. L. Hutchings, 
W. B. Burns, G. H. Saville, with Brown, Ducat, Sharp, Woolley, 
Hitch, Hobbs, and Bale, make up a dangerous eleven, with 
Mr. H. W. M. Yates and Mr. K. G. Macleod as reserves. Personal 
observation suggests these, but there may be others as deserving. 
It is a matter of opinion on which there are no statistics to assist 
a selection. I have been told George Gunn is finer in the field 
than Denton at his best. 

The question arises: can an individual specialise unduly in one 
position? Men have made such a reputation for themselves at 
one place that a captain would hesitate to put them elsewhere: for 
instance, the late Dr. E. M. Grace, Mr. T. S. Pearson, Mr. J. G. 
Walker, and Mr. H. T. Hewett, with poor Arthur Shrewsbury and 
Barlow at point, a post now comparatively obsolete, or else respect- 
fully deep. Not very many, however, of the highest class are so 
limited in their prowess as to be useless elsewhere. Brown, for 
instance, at Lord’s, won applause in consecutive overs for skill at 
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third slip and at mid-off. Naturally, where a man shows to most 
advantage, there he is sent. It is wise, however, in public-school 
elevens not to overdo this. The boy is father to the man in cricket, 
and at school he ought to be prepared for the exigencies of 
University and county matches. 

‘‘No competent regular player at bridge will tell you he has 
never revoked, and if he does, do not believe him,” I was told by one 
of the six best players in England. In the same way, there exists 
no county cricketer who has never dropped a catch; few—however 
fine—who cannot confess to an occasional ‘‘ gaper.’’ The Australians 
usually displayed by gesture what they thought of the catches their 
own men missed, and by their scale of demonstration a spectator 
could gather whether the ball had spin on it or not. The Australians 
have only brought over three poor fieldsmen in their twelve tours. 
Mr. W. W. Armstrong, who at one time seemed so dubious in this 
respect, when once Mr. Darling discovered his particular aptitude for 
one place, gathered the ball in capital fashion. With our visitors, 
fielding is an essential—one which has told effectively in the long 
series of Test Matches. 

There is one thing the public never takes into account, the 
difficulty a man fielding in the country experiences in keeping his 
mind on the game. Over after over he may be idle, and his attention 
be involuntarily distracted by the comments of spectators close 
to him. Often, too, he has to attempt a catch with the ball 
against the dark background of pavilion or stand, or else with 
the sun full in his eyes. Everybody has heard lamentations about the 
picturesqueness of this ground or that having been spoilt by trees 
being cut down, but nobody has heard regret from one who ever had 
to field in the deep. 

Recently a prominent member of M.C.C., grumbling at the 
nonsense often talked in the pavilion about the game, declared that 
every candidate for election ought to undergo an entrance examination 
to prove his competence to understand cricket. ‘‘ For example,”’ 
said my friend, ‘‘ he should set his field, and name the places for fast 
and slow bowling.” That evening, I compared the diagram in my 
well-thumbed red-backed Lillywhite for 1879 of the positions for a 
fast bowler, and those given in my old friend Mr. P. F. Warner’s 
pleasant ‘“‘ Book of Cricket,” just out. Then for Allan Hill or 

_W. McIntyre there was a wicket-keeper close up, longstop, short 
and long slip, third man pretty deep, long leg, point, cover-point 
almost on a line with point, mid-off, and short-leg. To-day for 
Buckenham the wicket-keeper stands back not so very much in front 
of the three slips, who are placed almost within reach of one another, 
with a silly third man, a deep third man, and point a little behind 
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the wicket. Cover-point is really at extra cover, so much is he 
brought round towards the bowling crease, whilst mid-off is deep, and 
mid-on, near the bowler, is the only man on the leg side. Sucha 
comparison as this emphasises the change in the game. Allan Hill 
took a run of four paces, Fielder one of over twenty, with a curious 
shuffle midway in his approach to the wicket. Hill was the faster, 
very straight, though with a good break; Fielder makes the new ball 
swing away a great deal, and can send down a break-back. In the 
eighties, the bowler tried to rub the freshness off a new ball: now 
it is preserved as long as possible. 

Another diagram in the volume for 1879 was to set the field ‘‘ to 
a fast left-handed bowler as Mycroft, G. Hearne, or Morley.” To-day 
this is obsolete, because such a bowler does not exist in county 
cricket. Why I have not the ghost of an idea; but if he were dis- 
covered, and possessed some ‘“‘class,’” he would be more irresistible 
than a bevy of googlie-mongers, because no modern batsman has 
the slightest idea of what it was like to play Morley. A left-handed 
bowler of the pace of Hitch and the length of Walter Mead would 
revolutionise cricket to-morrow, and turn any match if he were 
backed up by smart fielding. 

All of us remember the collective ability of quite a moderate side, 
working together, defeating an eleven which includes stars of mag- 
nitude. The proverbial uncertainty of cricket may be translated into 
the unreliability of humanity to hold catches. Some days the best 
golfers cannot putt, and first-class cricketers are more susceptible 
than golfers, because they have to play before larger numbers of 
spectators. The crowd is very responsive to good fielding, and isa 
good critic. Also the public possesses the cruelty of enthusiasm. 
Weare loyal to old favourites, but it will need our Best Best to win 
the triangular contest next year, and in finding these there can be 
no room for sentimentalism. An uphill task is ahead, one never to 
be accomplished without magnificent fielding. 

There is one other point on whichit is not necessary to dilate, 
namely the pleasure a really good fielder derives from fielding. 
Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower and Mr. P. J. de Paravicini will 
advance the truth that they have never enjoyed batting so much as 
fielding. Never was the day too hot, the ground too hard, or the 
bowling too poor to dull their cheerfulness in a long outing The 
same applies to dozens of other good sportsmen. Let me quote 
in conclusion the fine phrase of Mr. J. H. Farmer: ‘‘ The fielder 
must be deft of hand, cool, and as alert as a fencer—keep your eye 
on the ball,” 
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A MALAY VILLAGE 


LIFE ON A RUBBER-PLANTATION 


BY A. M. H. J. 


WHILE the Rubber Boom was at its height here in England at the 
beginning of April last year, I received a summons from my brother 
to come over and keep house for him on a rubber plantation over 
which he had charge, situated in the Malay States. I hada very 
pleasant and interesting voyage out, my first sight of the glorious 
East being on my arrival at Colombo. Of all the beautiful countries 
I have seen, Ceylon, to my mind, comes first. 

I found that my new home was on an island which four years 
before was nothing but a dismal jungle-covered swamp, inhabited by 
a few natives, who had made no attempts at cultivation beyond clear- 
ing a few small patches, where they could grow rice sufficient for 
their existence. When I saw the thousands of acres of luxuriant 
rubber trees and coco-nut palms, all clean-weeded, and the land 
perfectly drained, it seemed well-nigh impossible that so much could 
have been done in so short a time; but good management and effi- 
cient labour, combined with rich soil and a climate unequalled for 
rapid growth, were sufficient to achieve this seeming miracle. 

Most people would suppose that the lot of a lady residing on an 
estate in the Malay Peninsula would be a very rough one, but I can 
testify for myself that the whole time I was there I secured not only 
the necessaries of life, but most of the refinements too. 

Once a month we had huge cases from the Army and Navy 
Stores with caviare and every sort of delicacy, tinned or preserved. 
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We had meat, from cold storage, over from the mainland at regular 
intervals, a whole sheep at a time, which was divided up among the 
different families of the planters. We had also abundance of fish 
caught off the island ; one, I remember, resembled red mullet, and was 
called by the natives “‘ Ecun mera.” 

We kept a man cook, a Tamil brought over from Ceylon. The 
usual methods of cooking at the planters’ bungalows are somewhat 
primitive. I must mention that there is no coal out there, so that all 
our cooking had to be done over wood fires. Our cook would have a 
row of separate fires; on one he would boil, perhaps, a saucepan ; on 
another he would be using a frying-pan. For cooking joints we 
enjoyed the luxury of a proper brick-built oven, but many of the 
planters’ families have their meat cooked in a kerosene tin. 


A PROCESSION OF TAMILS ON A FEAST DAY 


The labour staff on the island consisted of Tamils, Javanese, 
Chinese, and a few Malayans. The Javanese are a sturdy race, and 
on our estate were chiefly employed at digging the drains. 

We were warned that the Chinese on our plantation would 
require a firm hand over them, and that otherwise there was likely 
to be trouble. Most of them, we heard, were bad characters who 
had left their country for their country’s good. While I was there 
four of them escaped from the island. Such conduct is considered 
a crime, as they voluntarily bind themselves over to stay for a certain 
period. I was present when two of them were recaptured, and my 
brother being away at the time, the chief assistant in charge was in 
doubt what punishment to mete out as a deterrent. The Chinaman 
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at the head of the gang said, ‘Cut off their ears, and then you 
won’t have any more trouble,” but of course that could not be 
allowed. The upshot was that both men :eceived a severe thrash- 
ing in the presence of all the labour force, administered by the head 
Chinaman. 

By far the most interesting race are the Tamils, who are gentle 
and very intelligent. They have none of the coarseness of the negro, 
but straight noses and refined features. Many of the girls are really 
pretty. This race do most of the estate weeding, at which even the 
women and children work. They also do the tapping. The Tamils 
have some interesting customs. They have periodical feast days. 
One took place while I was there. The procedure was as follows : 
My brother and I sat in state in our veranda, and the natives 
paraded before us. They first crowned us with damp garlands of 
flowers, and we must have been a very ridiculous spectacle, only 
the humour of it was somewhat marred by the cold water trickling 
down our necks. Then we were presented with some sort of pre- 
served fruits, very sweet and sticky. These we afterwards gave to 
the house servants. The programme ended with various dances on 
the lawn in front of us. 

I have often wondered that sportsmen do not make more use of 
the Malay States. A certain number do go out there for shooting, 
but it is not anything like such a popular resort as India or parts of 
Africa. Big game is plentiful. Even on our small island we had 
elephants, tigers, rhinoceros, deer of various kinds, and pig. 

It is, however, against the law to shoot cow elephants, except 
when they are doing actual damage to the plantations. Shortly 
before I got out there my brother shot two cow elephants in one 
day. A herd had invaded a part of the island where extensive 
draining operations were being carried on, had trampled in the 
freshly-dug trenches, and therefore he was fully justified in shooting 
them. A beautiful young tiger was shot on the island during my 
stay there. 

Excellent sport may also be obtained with the shot-gun. The 
snipe-shooting is quite good, and there is a variety of wild pigeon, 
somewhat larger than our English wood-pigeon. These give splen- 
did sport. I remember one evening rowing up a creek of the river 
with two Ceylon planters who were staying with us at the time. 
They were excellent shots. We sat still in the boats, and the 
pigeons kept coming over in small flocks six to ten ata time. Birds 
were falling into the water all round me. It was like duck-flighting 
in England. 

A few words about dogs in the Straits Settlements may be of 
interest. We had an English retriever on our island who was most 
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useful for snipe and small game; and previously my brother, when 
he had charge of an estate on the mainland, kept four dogs—a 
retriever, a half-bred spaniel, a fox-terrier, and a bull-terrier. 

Dogs out there are very subject to attacks from a small insect, 
like a sheep tic, which buries itself under the skin, and most of them 
look mangy and in poor condition in consequence. We were very 
careful of ours. They were washed regularly every day with soft 
soap and we looked carefully after their diet. 

I may mention that there is rather a difficulty about intro- 
ducing dogs to these parts. There isa law in force that all dogs 
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arriving have to be kept in quarantine for not less than three 
weeks. 

One can have a much better time out there socially than people 
might think. Besides the planters, there are the resident doctors, 
engineers, etc., with their families. We would often have two or 
three visitors over from the mainland for week-ends, and there would 
be dances and gaieties of all sorts at the towns on the mainland. 

At the nearest town, called Klang, the planters have a very nice 
club, and a pretty little racecourse. One of the very pleasantest of 
all my happy recollections is of the first race-meeting held at this 
place. All the planters round had ponies from Java, fine little beasts 
they were. After tea in the evenings we used to stroll up to the 
course, and watch the training, which was most amusing. 
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After about two months’ training came the great day of the 
races. We had quite a crowd of visitors from the various estates 
round. Those of us who lived near put up a number for the night, 
and others returned in the evening by a special train. I remember 
that I was pouring out tea at one of the long tables in a marquee, 
when word was passed round that ‘‘The Owners Up Race” was 
about to begin. The excitement was tremendous. We all rushed 
out to see the start. My brother was a big man, and as soon 
as he was mounted his pony lay down and flatly refused to budge. 
Most of the planters riding were very big, tall men, and the ponies 
being, on the other hand, very short, the effect can easily be 
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imagined. Some of the men’s legs were trailing along the ground as 
they rode. However, after numerous falls and a long spell of coaxing, 
goading, cheering, and shouting, two ponies completed the course and 
came in a dead heat. Although it was not a strict racing day, the 
people who came from Kuala Lumpur, where they have excellent 
sport, all said that they had never enjoyed anything so much before. 

My brother introduced on to the island some fine cattle, which 
he had over from Australia. These did very well. We fed them on 
meal, and a kind of grass called ‘‘ guinea” grass, which we grew 
specially for them. Curiously enough, the indigenous weed grass 
known as ‘‘ Lalang”’ is fatal to Australian stock, although the Indian 
cows eat it without harmful results. 
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English people have naturally such a horror of insect pests and 
reptiles that many think life out in the tropics must be quite 
unbearable on that account. It is surprising, however, how quickly 
one becomes accustomed to the changed conditions, and how callous 
one gets to such drawbacks. Mosquitos are certainly a great nui- 
sance. After sunset they regularly appear, and it would be im- 
possible ever to sleep in comfort without mosquito nets. 

When I got into my net for the night, I used to go carefully 
round the bed with a lighted candle, and if a mosquito had got inside 
it would fly to the light and be caught ; but you must be careful not 
to set your curtains on fire. We also used to burn a sort of incense, 
which stupefied them, so that they dropped on the floor. 
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We had numbers of wasps and hornets round the bungalow. 
The former would build up a nest, made of mud, in a few hours, and 
in the morning our servants would sweep them down off the walls. 
We had lots of pretty little lizards in the house. I did not mind 
them at all. They would often drop from the ceiling on to my 
head or shoulders. 

Cobras would frequently come round our bungalow. They were 
very fond of creeping round the ducks’ house after eggs. We did not 
often have snakes in the rooms, but on one occasion I remember 
that, while sitting at lunch, I saw all at once a bright green snake 
curled round one of the picture cords on the wall. It gave us 
rather a shock. We called for a servant, who came in at once and 
killed it. 
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And now, in conclusion, just a few words about rubber cultiva- 
tion. Nearly all the existing rubber estates were just nothing more 
than jungle a few years ago. A start is made by felling the large 
trees, after which the undergrowth is burnt. A ‘“‘ burn” is a serious 
undertaking. Wind and weather conditions have to be thoroughly 
studied. Then the stumps have to be picked out and drains dug. 
When the ground is quite clean, young trees are taken from the 
nurseries, and planted in even lines. Whichever way you look 
on an estate the rows are absolutely straight, either diagonally, or 
straight up and down. Planters are very particular about the lining. 
The trees start growing at once, but while they are small the weeds 
have to be carefully kept down. 

On some estates, what are called “catch” crops are planted 
in amongst the rubber, sometimes coffee, sometimes tapioca, but the 
latter is not a popular crop among planters on rubber properties, 
for it is considered to take too much of the goodness out of the 
ground. 

These crops often pay fairly well, until the rubber grows high, 
when they are cut out. Tapping commences at about four years in 
Malay, or when the trees have a girth of not less than nineteen 
inches at a foot and a half from the ground. The Coolies have 
special knives for tapping, and they cut down the bark in a long cut 
about half an inch wide, then make small cuts running into the long 
one, and lastly stick atin into the bark at the bottom, into which 
the “latex” runs, flowing gently down like milk. After several 
hours, the tins are collected and the latex taken to the rubber 
dairy, and put into a trough, after which it goes through sundry 
processes of drying, washing, and pressing, arriving in London in the 
form of sheet, crepe, or biscuit, to be finally converted, we will hope, 
into fat dividends for the fortunate shareholders. 

It was a keen regret to me to leave that fair summer land. 
There is a sort of fascination that comes over most Europeans who 
have lived long in the East, a sense almost indescribable, deeper than 
romanticism, a feeling of awe and mystery—whether pertaining to 
the inhabitants, the scenery, or the conditions of life, I know not, 
but it is a feeling that grows on one as one lives out there. Most, 
on their return, sooner or later, have experience of that “ Call 
of the East.” 
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SOME POLO JOTTINGS 


BY R. CRICHTON 


THE instinct of every normal Britisher, when he finds himself with 
a club in his fist and a ball within reach, is to hit the ball hard; 
and the average polo-player is inclined to indulge this instinct to 
excess, forgetting that he must always think (1) Where should I 
hit the ball to? (2) How hard should [hit it? (3) Shall I hit it at 
all, or shall I leave it for the member of my team behind me, and 
gallop and clear the way for him ? 

As to (1) The Direction.—In attack you should always shoot if, 
having regard to the amount of your skill, you have a reasonable 
chance of scoring. If you have not such a chance, you should never 
under any circumstances whatever shoot. Obviously when you are 
within shooting distance of the enemy’s goal you are in a strong 
position; but immediately you hit the ball behind his goal anywhere 
except between the posts, you sacrifice your advantage, and throw 
the attack into the enemy’s hands. If youare too much to the side 
of the ground to have a fair chance of scoring, you should wheel your 
pony to the nearest side of the ground, and hit a backhander into the 
middle. On general principles that is where the ball ought to be, 
and in practice, if the other members of the team know the game, 
there will probably be someone there to take the pass. Centring 
with a forward stroke under your pony’s neck should only be indulged 
in when you are farther than sixty yards from the enemy’s back line. 
The offside stroke under the pony’s neck should be sparingly indulged 
in. It is dangerous to anyone who may be riding on the near side, 
and it endangers your pony’s forelegs also; it nearly always corrupts 
him who uses it much, and causes him to hit out to the side of the 
ground away from the other players in order to have a lonely 
‘gallery’ run, instead of hitting a backhander to one of his team. 

When the enemy is attacking and your goal is in danger the 
general scheme of defence and direction should be to hit the ball to 
the sides of the ground. 
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As to (2) Strength—Never forget that it-is bad play to slog the 
ball when you are attacking, and in possession, forward past the 
defending back. Unless one of your own side is in front of him, you 
ought not to assume that he will miss it, and that would be the only 
possible excuse for such a stroke. Proper play is to dribble the ball 
close up behind the back until you can shoot. Of course dribbling 
with half-strokes at a fast pace is exceedingly difficult, but it must be 
and can be with adequate practice learned. Obviously the ‘‘ slog 
and chance it” tactics are wrong. It would certainly be better 
policy to leave the ball and ride on to the back. And this illus- 
trates No. (3). 

A form of ‘‘ gambit” worth trying is for three of a team, when 
the ball is thrown in, to dash at the stick side of their three 
opponents and try to let the ball through to the fourth man, who 
lies in wait for it or gallops to it beyond. This presupposes that the 
opposing four men do not all form up in a line. 

A Few Remarks on Ponies.—Remember always in a scrum to let 
your pony have his head—it is extraordinary how often the average 
man pulls his pony’s mouth about in a scrum, and this always has 
the effect of making even the best pony sulk. Even pullers generally 
require encouragement to “‘thrust” ina scrum. The enjoinder never 
to jog your pony’s mouth when hitting the ball cannot be too often 
repeated, and yet probably the vast majority of polo-players do so 
“jog” without knowing it. It is the commonest cause of “shying 
off’? and throwing the head up. 

It must always be borne in mind that the springs of action 
of horses and ponies which enable us to train them are hunger, 
causing a liking for anything that is associated with or that leads 
to being fed; and fear, which causes motion away from the cause 
thereof, and avoidance of doing that which causes pain. 

When a pony does what we wish him to do we should give 
him some dainty pleasing to him, satisfying his hunger; when he 
does that which we do not wish him to do, we should signify our 
displeasure by speaking severely to him, and, if necessary, by 
very lightly chastising him, causing him fear. 

If a pony is ball-shy, we should have a polo ball brought 
into his stall with ostentation just before his meals, and put into 
his manger ; if he is stick-shy, a stick should be hung up in his 
stall tied round with hay or grass. In this way he will associate 
pleasant sensations with ball and stick. 

Fear causing, as it undoubtedly does cause, motion away 
from its source, it is obvious that the thinking person will not 
drag a pony from in front when he wishes the pony to go forward, 
and will not hope or try to make a pony turn to the right by simply 
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dragging the right rein. “Such action would cause fear, and the cause 
would in each case be located in the very direction in which we wish 
the animal to move. 

To make a reluctant animal move forward, the trainer should, 
whether on foot or in the saddle, touch the animal behind the girths ; 
if necessary a crupper may be put under the tail and gently dragged 
forward—thus the cause of fear would come from behind the centre 
of gravity and cause the animal to proceed. And yet how often do 
we see a horse being dragged forward by the bridle or halter, a pro- 
ceeding well qualified to teach him to jib! It must be remembered 
that all animals are by nature suspicious of human motives, and, 
speaking quite generally, have a tendency to do the opposite of what 
we seem to wish them to do. Thus some half-trained horses have a 
tendency to run back when we go to mount them. In bad cases 
which do not yield to schooling, it is sometimes a successful plan to 
seize the bridle from in front, and force the animal backwards very 
quickly. Finding that we seem to wish him to go backwards, the ill- 
tempered creature will probably stand like a rock. 

All the books explain how to teach a pony to turn, but the know- 
ledge is extraordinarily rare. To turn the pony to the right, slightly 
draw the right rein, merely to indicate the direction in which the 
turn is to be made. Theright rein must not be roughly dragged, as 
this would cause fear on the right side, which in turn would cause the 
pony to try to turn away to the left ; also it would cause the pony to 
turn its head much to the right ; but this is wrong, as such an action 
would make it less easy for the pony to put forward his right fore- 
leg. The head theoretically should be pointed away from the 
direction of the pony in order to give full play to the muscles which 
draw forward the inside fore-leg. Pressure on the left side of the neck 
must be caused by the left rein. The pony must be taught to put 
forward furthest, 7.c. lead with, the leg which is on the inside of the 
turn—otherwise the pony might cross his legs. To teach the pony 
to lead with his inside leg, we must lean backwards and outwards in 
order to take the weight off the inside fore-leg. We must touch the 
pony behind the girths with drawn-back outside leg ; this stimulation 
on the outside flank causes the outside hind-leg to come forward ; the 
outside hind and the inside fore legs go forward together, so that the 
pony is now leading with his inside fore-leg. Our drawn-back out- 
side leg also prevents the pony swinging his quarters too wide and 
turning on his forehand. The pony should be taught to collect 
himself and turn on his quarters as on a pivot. The dropping 
of the rider’s hand on the wither should be the signal to the 
pony to check. 
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NARRATIVE OF A SEMI-OFFICIAL TRIP IN 
SOUTHERN MOROCCO 


BY FRANK RATTIGAN 
ParT II 


ON returning from our fruitless hunt we were met by the brothers of 
the Kaid of Abda, who gave us a fine display of horsemanship. The 
Moors of this district pride themselves on their superiority in the 
‘* powder play” over their fellow-countrymen, and judging from the 
performance we witnessed on this occasion it would appear that 
their claims are well founded. The eight players, who were all 
mounted on magnificent horses, advanced slowly in line till within a 
distance of some two hundred yards from the walls of the kasbah or 
castle, when they broke into a wild gallop, their long white robes 
flying in the wind and their guns whirling round their heads, till 
finally, after firing a volley, they came to a sudden stop within two 
or three yards of the great gate of the citadel, which was packed with 
interested spectators. 
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When we got back to our tents I found myself the victim of one 
of the contretemps of camp life. The mule carrying my box had, 
while crossing a stream, taken it into its head to lie down, with the 
result that all my clothes received a thorough soaking. However, a 
long experience of travel in this country teaches one to regard such 
mishaps philosophically, and my clothes did not take very long to 
dry in the sun. The next day we rode into Saffi, accompanied by 
the Kaid of Abda with some five hundred of his retainers. The 
entrance was most picturesque. The whole town is commanded by 
an old fort built by the Portuguese, and by the Sultan’s palace. The 
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latter has been converted into barracks for the French police, and 
has required a great deal of restoration and arrangement, as it was 
practically in ruins. The work has been done with the greatest 
taste and ingenuity, the old character of the building has been main- 
tained, and the fragments of plaster and tile work which remain 
have been scrupulously respected. In the central court there is a 
very beautiful little mosque at which the “faithful” among the 
police still worship. 

While the Bashador paid some official visits, I sat in Menebhi’s 
tent and had a long talk with the various important personages who 
had come to pay him their respects. They gave me an interesting 
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description of a vast ‘“‘ Houz” or drive which had been organised by 
the great southern kaids the previous year in the district of Marra- 
kesh. They had bagged some ninety great bustard and large 
numbers of gazelle, foxes, and small game during the course of this 
drive, which had lasted about ten days. The procedure is somewhat 
as follows: A line of some thousands of horsemen, with the guns in 
the centre, advances slowly over the hunting ground. As soon as 
any game is sighted the guns are placed behind any cover that may 
be found, while the beaters spread out and form a great semi-circle, 
keeping the game between them and the place where the guns have 
been posted. They then converge slowly on the latter, driving the 
quarry before them. Menebhi explained, however, that this system 
of hunting necessitated a stay of at least some days in one district, 
and as we should have no time for this he proposed, when we 
passed through his own country, to show us a different form of 
sport. 

We left Saffi on the following day, and had a very dreary march 
over a great expanse of ploughed land, arriving in the evening at the 
house of a minor kaid, one Ben Timmer, who had originally been 
expelled by Aissa Ben Omar, but had now been restored. Aissa had 
come to the conclusion that Ben Timmer was growing too powerful. 
He therefore sent a force to the latter’s kasbah with orders to raze 
it to within two metres of the ground, and confiscate all his pro- 
perty. These orders had been scrupulously carried out, with the 
result that Ben Timmer exchanged the position of kaid for that of 
beggar, a change of fortunes which is only too frequent in this 
country. This system of despoiling anyone who promises to become 
a rival is a great deterrent to the amassing of wealth; and those 
who succeed in accumulating any property convert it as soon as 
possible into money, which they then proceed to bury in some spot 
known only to themselves. They frequently die without being able 
to reveal to their heirs the exact locality of their hoard, so that the 
country is full of buried treasure. While we were sitting in our 
tents a miserable Moor passed us on an equally wretched donkey. 
Menebhi recognised him, and told us that the last time he had seen 
him he was the possessor of no fewer than twenty horses with a lot 
of other property. Aissa had reduced him to complete beggary. 
We were sorry to learn of these acts on the part of our courtly 
and hospitable host at Fez; but it is the long-established system 
of government in this country to extract what one can during the 
period of power from those under one’s jurisdiction, and Aissa is 
reputed to be more just than the majority of his fellow kaids. 

The weather broke in the night and we started our next 
march in a downpour. After lunch we were met by the small 
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** Mehalla,” or army, under the command of one Si Mahboub, who 
had distinguished himself by capturing the notorious Pretender, 
el Roghi. The fate of the latter will be remembered. He was 
brought to Fez and exhibited to the populace in a cage hoisted on 
the back of a camel, after being kept in a dungeon for a few days; he 
was subsequently thrown to the lions in the palace menagerie, 
though it is probable that he had already met his death at the hands 
of the executioner. In any case his fate cannot excite much sym- 
pathy in view of the atrocious cruelties of which he had himself been 
guilty. One of his favourite punishments for any partisans of the 
Sultan who fell into his 
hands was to soak them 
in paraffin and then set 
them alight, and he was 
a past-master of the art of 
torture. 

Si Mahboub’s mehalla 
insisted on accompanying 
us a considerable distance 
much against our will, as 
we had to accommodate 
our pace to that ofa guard 
of honour of infantry, who 
marched slowly ahead of 
us. Meanwhile the native 
military band gave us a 
spirited rendering of the 
‘‘British Grenadiers,” as 
it appears to Moorish ears. 
As there is absolutely no- A PRESENT FROM MENEBHI 
thing in common between 
European and Moorish music, the native version of a European air is 
not always easy to recognise. The great favourites are the “ British 
Grenadiers,” ‘‘ God save the King,” and the ‘“ Marseillaise.” The 
latter was selected by the Sultan’s band at Fez to welcome the German 
Minister on his entry into the capital, at a moment when relations 
between France and Germany were exceedingly strained. Happily 
the Minister himself did not recognise the air; but his wife, who is a 
great musician, was able to discover that the strange medley of 
sound which assailed them was meant to represent the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,”” and unluckily “ gave the show away.” Thanks to the atten- 
tion of this mehalla we got into camp very late, tired out after our 
long march. 

The following day, after crossing a plain, where we shot a few 
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Pallas’s sand-grouse, we got into the Menebha country, and found 
some thousands of tribesmen, with their women and children, 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of their adored chief and the foreign 
Bashador. As soon as Menebhi appeared the tribesmen rushed 
forward, wildly endeavouring to seize his hand or kiss the hem of 
his robe. Ten years had passed since he had last been in his own 
district, and though at that time he was the virtual ruler of Morocco, 
and was now a mere private citizen, his people were determined to 
show him by their enthusiastic welcome that he had not fallen in 
their estimation. For the remaining four or five miles of our march 
we were accompanied by ever-increasing hordes of men, women, and 
children, leaping and dancing before us, with every now and then a 
wild charge by the powder players, while the women favoured us 
with the shrill ululation which denotes the extreme of joy in this 
country. When we finally arrived at the important kasbah, which 
in true patriarchal manner shelters the whole family of the chieftain, 
we had the greatest difficulty in making our way through the dense 
throng which awaited us. However, we eventually got to our tents, 
and after tea and a short rest the Bashador and I scaled the Djibilat 
Hills just behind the kasbah in search of partridges. We did 
not have much luck, but on getting to the summit of one of the 
higher hills the Bashador cried out to me, excitedly, to come and 
join him. As I came up, he explained that he had just got a first 
glimpse of the Atlas Mountains. I looked in the direction he 
pointed out, but at first failed to see anything. Then suddenly, 
right above the clouds, I caught sight of several snow-clad peaks far 
above where I had been looking for them. As we gazed they were 
caught by the rays of the setting sun, and the effect was dazzling. 
When we returned to camp we found two beautiful greyhounds 
waiting outside the Bashador’s tent; they were a present from 
Menebhi, and were fine representatives of a type which is bred only 
in his district. 

The next day we started at a very early hour for the hunt 
which Menebhi had organised for us. We separated into two 
parties, Irwin and our Vice-Consul at Mazagan going off with their 
Moorish sportsmen, while Menebhi with three of his retainers 
escorted the Bashador and myself. Our party sighted several 
gazelle and some great bustard, but all attempts at driving them 
unfortunately failed. However, we had better luck with the small 
game, and shot a considerable quantity of the two varieties of sand- 
grouse—Pallas’s and the Pintailed. We also had some good sport 
with the blue-rock pigeons which we found inhabiting the under- 
ground wells. When disturbed from the wells these pigeons made 
off at a tremendous rate, and took some stopping. On meeting with 
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the other party we found they had been equally unsuccessful with 
the gazelle and great bustard, but they had also had some fair sport 
with the sand-grouse. Poor Menebhi was very disappointed at the 
result of his hunt, but explained that the ground had been disturbed 
by the movements of some shepherds with their flocks, who did not 
know of our intended drive. However, we all enjoyed the day very 
much, and were not unduly discouraged by our failure with the 
gazelle, as we were able to look forward to the far more exciting 
prospect of a mouflon drive in the Atlas Mountains, when we hoped 
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to have better luck. After tea in camp we shot some blue-rock 
pigeons flighting into the battlements of the kasbah, to the great 
astonishment of an admiring throng, who had probably never seen 
birds shot on the wing before. When at Fez we had found vast 
quantities of these blue-rocks in the outer walls of the city, and on 
one occasion my brother and I killed 117 between us in fifty minutes. 
Mr. Harris, the well-known correspondent of the Times, who passed 
through the crowd of onlookers at the time, was much amused to 
hear them discussing how wonderfully skilful we were with our 
‘*chassepots.” They had taken it for granted we were shooting 
with rifles ! 
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We started at eight o’clock for Marrakesh. It was a glorious 
morning, and the much-vaunted view from the top of the Djibilat 
fully came up to our expectations. The vast plain, with its groves 
of palm trees, was slightly shrouded in mist, above which the outline 
of the peaks of the mountains rose hard and glittering against the 
cloudless sky. As we approached, the shaft of the Kutubia loomed 
through the mist, dominating the expanse of low, red walls, roofs, 
and towers of the city. At the bridge over the Tensift, about a mile 
from the city gates, the Governor, Hadj Thami, met us, with a large 
escort of horsemen. He reminded us in appearance very much of 
his brother, the Grand Vizier, but he has a finer countenance and a 
kinder expression. His head and face are tiny, rather like a hawk’s. 
He has sad, velvety eyes, set deep into his head, with heavy lids. 
He wears long locks of hair on each side of his face, according to the 
fashion of the south. His manners are beautiful, and his gestures 
are those of one whose ancestors have been for generations accustomed 
to command. He welcomed us with quiet dignity in the midst of all 
the bustle and confusion. He said he had just received excellent 
news from the Sas, with whom the Glawa tribe were at war; a signal 
defeat had been inflicted upon the enemy, and his mind was now 
free from all preoccupation and would be devoted solely to our 
entertainment. Two magnificent tents had been pitched for us, in 
which we had luncheon, and immediately after we rode into the city. 
The way was lined by kaids of all the surrounding tribes, with their 
standards and detachments of their warriors—wild men, with large 
tufts of hair sticking out on each side of their heads, slung with 
weapons, and wearing far more brilliant colours than those we are 
accustomed to in the north. Powder play went on the whole length 
of the road, the best performers being the basha’s own private body- 
guard of black slaves—a very smart lot of men, each one wearing a 
heavy silver earring in one ear, and all mounted on iron-grey horses. 
The dust and noise were appalling, and the residents in Marrakesh 
assured us that no reception like it has been seen for years. The 
relief was great when, after entering the gates of the town, we 
turned off into a cool garden full of orange-trees, flowers, and 
fountains, and were escorted to a most charming house which had 
been placed at our disposal by Moulai Brahim, the mutasseb, or 
inspector-general of the collection of the taxes of the town. 

The post is evidently a lucrative one, and the gentleman in 
question, who some ten years ago was in such reduced circumstances 
as to be almost obliged to sell the garden, has since his appointment 
been able to build himself another really beautiful town house, in 
which he entertained us at dinner. 

We spent the next morning visiting the city. It was originally 
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built by the Mourabetin Sultan, Yussuf-ben-Tashfin, in 1062, but 
reached the height of its splendour at the end of the 12th century, 
during the reign of Yakub-el-Mansoor, the great Sultan of the 
Mohaedin dynasty, who adorned it with the famous Kutubia, the 
sister minaret of the Giralda at Seville, and the Hassan tower of 
Rabat. The Kutubia is still almost perfect, and the beauty of its 
proportions is extreme. It is about 250 ft. high, and can be seen 
towering above the plain at a distance of eight hours’ march from 
Marrakesh. After the fall 
of the Mohaedin dynasty 
Marrakesh ceased to be the 
sole capital of the Empire, 
and its importance waned 
before that of Fez. The 
space enclosed by the walls 
is enormous, far too large 
for the present city, and one 
derives a certain impression 
of squalor from the large 
bare spaces filled with refuse 
of all sorts, the straggling 
roads and the crumbling 
walls of deserted habita- 
tions. One of the chief 
characteristics of the town 
is the number of its foun- 
tains, and many beautiful 
and well-watered gardens 
are concealed behind the 
sun-baked mud walls; but, 
compared with Fez, Marra- 
kesh contains few buildings 
of beauty or interest. A MOORISH STREET 
The following morn- 
ing we went to the bazaar in the hopes of finding antiques: there 
is a tradition that every now and then some of the valuable pre- 
sents made by Louis XIV and other European Sovereigns to 
the Moorish Sultans of that time come to light in the curiosity 
shops and markets of Morocco city. Our search, however, proved 
fruitless. Indeed, in this respect we were much more successful 
during our stay at Fez (the previous year), where we were able to 
unearth, amongst other things, several 18th-century English bracket- 
clocks of considerable interest. At Morocco city we found nothing 
of this kind, but the Bashador made large purchases of the beautiful 
NO. CXCIl. VOL. XxxIll.—/uly 1911 D 
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skins for which this country is justly famous. They make up into 
very fine bindings for books, blotting pads, etc. 

After lunch Hadj Thami and Menebhi arrived, accompanied by 
a horde of slaves carrying rifles of every description, and invited us 
to come out for the shooting competition arranged the previous 
evening, Hadj Thami and myself to shoot against Menebhi and the 
Khalifa. Some of the slaves were ordered to get up on the garden 
wall, where they planted six sticks about a yard apart. On two of 
these sticks were fixed olives, and on the other four lemons. We were 
then placed about seventy yards away, and Hadj Thami took the first 
shot. I must admit, personally, that I very soon abandoned all hope 
of hitting an olive, and devoted myself entirely to the lemons, of which 
to my great surprise I succeeded in smashing three. Menebhi hit 
the first olive, but the remaining one defied all our efforts, until Hadj 
Thami, amid the acclamations of the onlookers, struck it from the 
stick, a really fine performance at seventy yards. An olive makes a 
very"small mark. 
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BY PERCY STEPHENS 


THERE be some honest brethren of the angle who find a rare 
pleasure in a written record of their sport: in minutely chronicling 
in neatly-ruled columns the weight of each fish they kill, and the 
bait which effected its capture; and in laborious memoranda of the 
state of the water and the atmosphere on every day when they went 
a-fishing. Yet, while I cannot but admire their precision, I have no 
desire to emulate it. For it seems to me that there is a certain little 
volume, bound neither in vellum nor morocco, yet far more abiding, 
that every human being carries with him through life, and which I will 
venture to call the Book of Happy Memories. True it is, alas! that 
with most of us it is an exceedingly slender tome, to which, but for 
our own shortcomings, we should have added many more pages; yet 
none the less I like to think that there is no one who cannot some- 
times turn to it with complacency, and especially do I think that this 
is the case with anglers. Moreover the dry statistics of a mere diary 
can never compete with the pleasures of unaided memory, which 
throws a chastened glamour over the past, and recalls the odour and 
colour of the rose without its thorn, and can even so palliate a 
disastrous recollection as in time to render it almost pleasurable. 
D2 
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Thus a riverscape in a London picture gallery recently brought 
back to me one of the direst days of my life as an angler, a day indeed 
so fraught with misfortune that it nearly cured me for good and aye 
of all taste for fishing, and yet to which I now look back with an 
amused regret. Asa child my home lay some three miles from one 
of the most beautiful of Southern rivers, which, born in the chalk 
downs that gave it its limpid purity, flowed calm and unruffled 
through many a mile of barren pine-clad heath and lush water 
meadow before it finally lost itself in the blue Solent. Not only was 
it a beautiful stream, it was the richest in fish-life I have ever known ; 
and as a smail boy it was my frequent lot to be driven in the family 
wagonette across an old stone bridge that spanned it. On these 
occasions the carriage was invariably stopped, and, my breech tight 
clutched by nurse or governess, I was allowed to sprawl over the 
wall of the bridge and feast my longing little eyes on the great pool . 
below. 

And what a pool that was! Sixteen or more feet in depth 
of slowly swirling water, so clear that every frond of waving weed, 
every pebble on its gravelly bottom, showed as in a mirror—and simply 
packed with fish. Shoals of red-finned roach and silvery dace, enor- 
mous striped perch sailing majestically to and fro, or occasionally 
sheering off with erected spines to make a raid on the swarms of 
minnows that played, unconscious of their doom, in the shallows ; 
here and there in the quieter reed-fringed deeps the wicked, torpedo- 
like shape of a basking pike, and above all a school of the most 
gigantic chub I have ever clapped eyes on, monsters running up to 
six and seven pounds in weight. It was the sight of these latter that 
so inflamed my youthful imagination that I privately determined to 
try conclusions with them as soon as opportunity should present 
itself. 

Full well did I know that this lay in the womb of the distant 
future, for not only did the tenderness of my years forbid such an 
adventure, but equally was I devoid of the most rudimentary angling 
equipment. Still, with a tenacity of purpose that I wish I had 
exhibited in other and subsequent walks of life, I set to work to 
make good this deficiency, and with such success that when, a few 
months later, I was sent to a day school, I was already the owner of 
a beautiful red line complete with shotted hook and float that was 
wound on a piece of split bamboo, and lacked nothing but a rod to 
attach it to. I suppose it was ordained by Fate that at this school 
there should be another boy—flash of memory—his name was Harris, 
who not only was the owner of a fishing-rod, but was willing to part 
with it, at a price, however—eighteen pence—most incompatible with 
my pocket. In vain did I approach him with offers of barter—a live 
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rabbit, or a slightly damaged pocket-knife. In vain did I suggest 
doing business on the easy payment system. His sordid spirit would 
not rise above ready money, and for a time I seriously contemplated 
abandoning the career of an angler. But everything comes to him 
who knows how to wait—which on reflection I do not think I did— 
and a timely tip of half-a-crown from my godmother placed me in 
possession of the coveted rod. I can see it now: two joints of pale, 
highly-varnished wood, which I firmly believe to have been deal, and 
with about as much play in it as a billiard cue; yet I would not 
have changed it for the finest masterpiece that ever came out of 
Farlow’s shop, and only yearned for an opportunity of using it. To 


THE HEAD OF THE POOL 


obtain this was a matter of some diplomacy, or, to put the matter in 
a nutshell, I told-a fib; and, on pretext of a cricket match, contrived 
to slip away one glowing summer afternoon, my pockets stuffed— 
horresco referens—with live worms and cheese. I had read in some 
work on angling that cheese was a good bait for chub. 

Three miles on a hot summer’s afternoon was a long trudge for 
such a small boy, and I was very weary before I reached the bridge. 
But my first glimpse over its parapet dispelled all sense of fatigue ; 
the great chub were still in the pool, as indeed I expect they are 
to this day, and with trembling fingers I impaled a piece of 
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cheese half as big as a walnut on my hook, and introduced it to the 
notice of the largest fish I could see; it must have been the doyen 
of all the chevins in the river. To my intense astonishment it took 
not the slightest notice of my bait, and repeated efforts to induce it 
to do so at last resulted in its retiring with dignified leisure to a 
remote part of the pool where it was free from my ill-bred persecu- 
tion, an example which was gradually followed by the rest of its kin. 
Half crying with vexation, I with difficulty resisted an inclination to 
stone them, when I reflected that perhaps after all cheese might not 
be the best bait for chub, or that mine was the wrong sort of cheese, 
and determined to try the effect of a change of lure. But, alas! when 
I dived into the pocket of my knickerbockers and extracted the piece 
of newspaper in which I had wrapped up the handful of worms 
ravished from the stable midden, I found they were all dead—victims 
of a fate compared with which the Black Hole of Calcutta must 
have been merciful. 

Distressing, however, as this state of affairs was, it did not appear 
to me irreparable; and, leaning my rod carefully against the parapet 
of the bridge, I repaired to an adjacent field to dig for more worms 
with my pocket-knife; and while thus engaged occurred a most 
terrible and unforeseen tragedy. A steepish hill led on to the 
bridge, down which bowling cheerfully home from market came a 
fat farmer in a gig, and powerless to prevent it I saw that he must 
inevitably come into collision with my cherished rod. In vain did I 
scream and wave my arms; the worthy man, possibly a little be- 
mused with the ale of market day, drove happily on; there was a 
faint crack, a sound of splintering wood, and my rod lay in three 
pieces athwart the road! 

Oh, the anguish of that moment! Words fail me when I attempt 
to describe it, and I frankly admit that there are calamities the 
recollection of which is impervious to the softening influence of 
time. Iam bound to confess that the farmer was sympathetic in the 
extreme, and after a clumsy attempt to splice the rod with a bit of 
string offered me sixpence, which I am proud to say I had sufficient 
self-respect to refuse. 

But unkind Fortune had still worse for me in store; for, recog- 
nising that with my diminished equipment I could no longer hope 
to cope with the monstrous chub, I presently fell to dabbling for 
minnows in the shallows. These showed none of the cautious spirit 
of the greater fish, but attacked my bait with the most unsophisti- 
cated voracity, and, had they been able to get my hook comfortably 
into their mouths, I do not doubt I should have made a record bag 
of them. But, alas! I had only landed three, when, carried away by 
the excitement of the sport, I overbalanced, and, slipping on the 
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treacherous bank, fell face foremost into some six inches of muddy, 
cow-trampled water ! 

This was the last straw: I gave up the unequal struggle and 
sneaked blubbering home, where I arrived wet to the skin, yet 
covered outwardly with the dust of my three-mile walk, and with 
only three very crumpled minnows to place as assets against a 
ruined suit of clothes, and where I promptly received so sound 
and well-merited a chastisement from my outraged Scotch nurse 
as effectually damped my nascent passion for angling for many a 
long day. 

It may possibly be urged this latter incident should not find a 
place in a Book of Happy Memories, so let me hastily turn over its 
pages till I come to the day when I slew the biggest trout I have 
ever come across in the flesh. I was fishing with one companion in 
an out-of-the-way corner of Northern Sweden, where our commis- 
sariat relied entirely on the fish we caught, combined with the store 
of tinned meats we had brought with us, and such game as we 
could find in the adjacent forests. Now, all sportsmen who visit 
Scandinavia are aware that there are very occasional years of plenty, 
when the fields and forests of that delightful continent swarm with 
game ; but that in the far more frequent years of famine this becomes 
an absolutely negligible quantity, and the period to which I refer 
happened to be one of the latter. Consequently we were largely 
limited to a diet of tinned meats, a régime which even in conjunction 
with the finest fresh trout and the most bracing air in Europe 
becomes in time absolutely nauseating. Chief among the preserved 
delicacies we had laid in was a large store of mér-brader, a Scan- 
dinavian equivalent of the British beef-olive, and when one afternoon 
our faithful handmaiden Ortrud informed us that for the seventh 
day in succession our evening meal would consist of trout and mér- 
brader our spirit revolted, and, summoning Pasop the farm dog to 
our aid, we took our guns and sallied forth to ravage the neighbour- 
hood for fresh meat. Pasop was a dog of many qualities: a 
charming companion, an indefatigable cow-herd, an unrivalled watch- 
dog, and according to his owner an invaluable ‘‘ bird-hound,” or 
discoverer of game. In one sense this was true enough; Pasop 
could find game with any dog in Sweden ; but, alas! he also cherished 
the idea that he could catch it as well, and being a high-couraged 
or wide-ranging animal, the chance of getting a shot at anything he 
winded was a very remote one. Still, on the afternoon in question 
he had _no opportunity of displaying either his good or bad qualities, 
until just as we were nearing home after a fruitless three hours’ 
tramp he actually found and put up a plump young blackcock, 
which flew close past me, affording the easiest of shots. Now, truth 
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to tell, I had personally long abandoned all hope of sport, and was 
mooning absently along, smoking a meditative pipe, with my gun at 
half-cock, and by the time I had discovered and rectified this 
omission the blackcock had disappeared, and with it our chance of 
fresh meat for supper. 

Furious with myself, my irritation was in nowise soothed by 
the reproaches of my companion, who, somewhat of an epicure, 
viewed the prospect of a return to the hated mér-brader with 
no little disgust, and so marked a temporary coolness arose as 
determined me as soon as we reached home to leave him to 
recover his equanimity by the aid of tobacco and strong waters, 
while I worked off my sense of injustice by a quiet half-hour’s 
fishing. I was too fatigued, however, both in mind and body 
to contemplate any nobler form of angling than harling, for which 
our river was well adapted, and summoning Peter our gillie I bade 
him prepare rod and boat for the purpose. But Peter’s ordinarily 
careful wits must have been wool-gathering on this occasion, for 
when we were fairly afloat, and pulling up to the head of the home 
pool, I found he had brought no landing-net, and the wrong rod—a 
crazy old bamboo affair that had somehow found its way into my 
rod-box, fitted with an antique brass reel that held some forty yards 
of rotten hair and silk line, and armed with a gigantic pike-spoon as 
bait. Under ordinary circumstances I would have scouted the use 
of such tackle, but on the evening in question I only wanted relief 
from injured feelings, and, careless whether I killed fish or not, after 
a mild rebuke to my henchman I cast my glittering lure forth into 
the deep, and lit the soothing pipe. 

The home pool was large, some three hundred yards long and 
half as wide at its greatest breadth, of great depth, with a heavy 
stream at its head, and a strong, even current throughout it. We 
worked it down once fruitlessly, and, it being too late to move 
elsewhere, returned to the head of the pool to begin de novo, when 
as the boat was tossing in the dancing waters of the stream there 
came a “‘ rugg” at our rod that nearly lifted both it and the thwart 
under which it was propped clean out of the boat. How the rotten 
tackle stood the jerk is marvellous; at first I thought we had hooked 
a rock, but my shaky old reel began revolving like a catherine-wheel, 
and my line to travel downstream at a rate that behoved us to 
follow as fast as Peter could row. The fish went right down to 
the foot of the pool, only to return almost as furiously to the spot 
where I had hooked it, where it bored down to the very bed of the 
river, shaking its head like a bull-dog and slapping at the line 
with its tail, until, roused once more to action by the approach of the 
boat, it shot downstream again, and turning off into the slacker 
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water at the side, kept up a series of short, desperate runs, varied by 
savage shakings, and tearings at the restraining line. To describe 
all its vagaries were impossible; suffice to say it employed every 
artifice known to its kind, save one; it never sulked (I have killed 
salmon of thrice its weight that showed not a tithe of its courage) ; 
and, unable to control it with my rotten tackle, I could only possess 
my soul in patience and treat it ‘‘as though I loved it.” So strong 
was the fish that more than twenty minutes elapsed before we ever 
caught a glimpse of it, and then—oh! blessed sight !—it gave its first 
sign of exhaustion by sullenly floundering near the surface, and 
smiting the water into foam with a Brobdingnagian tail. This was 
the beginning of the end; its rushes gradually became less furious 


A LIKELY DUB 


and less frequent, it suffered itself to be guided, and at last it rose 
unresisting to the surface of the water, half floating on its side. 
Then for the first time we saw its noble proportions, and remembered 
we had no landing-net ! 

A clumsy effort of Peter’s to tail the fish produced so vigorous a 
protest on the latter’s part that I promptly vetoed any further 
experiments of a like nature, and resolved to kill it in its own element, 
a process as difficult as it is tantalising. Time after time did it 
appear incapable of further effort, only on the application of the least 
coercion on my part to find sufficient strength to sheer heavily oft 
into deeper water ; but at last it could do no more, and floating on its 
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great flank like a bar of peacock-spotted gold, allowed itself to be 
gently towed into a shallow sandy bay. Here Peter slipped quietly 
overboard, and standing knee-deep in the river forced the gunwale of 
the boat down until it was submerged two or three inches. A rush 
of water bearing the fish with it slid into the boat, which was then 
allowed to right itself, and the great trout was ours. It was a near 
thing, however, for the rotten old line snapped like pack-thread a 
minute later, and as we landed with our prize I felt, like stout old 
Sir Hugh Evans, a “‘ great disposition to cry.” 

That trout weighed exactly g} lb., and was in addition the most 
perfect in shape, condition, or colouring I have ever seen, or, alas! 
can hope to see again. 

It is not often that Fortune forgives a blunder on the angler’s 
part, but I can recall one notable instance—a red-letter page indeed 
in my note-book—when this occurred. I was fishing in a famous 
Northern salmon river, and, strolling up its bank one morning in 
company with the keeper who was to act as my attendant during the 
day, we became aware ofa heavy fish constantly showing itself at the 
head of a long stretch of foaming, rock-strewn rapids; a most un- 
likely spot for any salmon to lie in, but especially so large a one as 
this appeared to be. At first sight it seemed impossible to get a fly 
over it, for wading was out of the question, while it was not an 
inviting piece of water wherein to venture in a boat; but, after some 
rather nervous work on my attendant’s part, we managed to float on 
to within long-casting distance of the fish, which rose and fastened 
the very first time my Butcher swept over it. And now let me be 
honest and confess that the fault was mine alone; I was a 
little high-strung—‘‘ far ower keen” my companion subsequently 
expressed it; I struck like the heavy-handed bungler that I was; 
there was a momentary check, a reproachful screech from my reel, 
and—my fly came back to me floating aimlessly on the top of the 
water, bearing on the point of its hook as additional, but quite 
unnecessary, proof of my clumsiness, a tiny bit of gristle wrenched 
from the salmon’s lip! 

Let us draw a veil over the anguish of the next few hours: my 
own bitter self-recrimination, and my companion’s ill-veiled, if silent, 
contempt. Suffice to say we rowed ashore, and, leaving the ill-fated 
spot, repaired to the most distant portion of my beat, where not 
even the killing of an 18-lb. fish and a 6-lb. grilse could raise our 
spirits. But capricious Fortune took a most unusual pity on me 
that day, for as we returned home late in the afternoon we beheld to 
our astonishment the self-same fish rolling and plunging as light- 
heartedly as it had done in the morning, and hope immediately 
revived in my breast, only however to be incontinently dashed, as on 
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putting forth in the boat we found the fish had moved a few yards 
downstream and that we could not get within casting distance of it. 
But Andrew my boatman, a person of few words but infinite resource, 
after much mysterious sounding with the boat-hook, discovered a 
narrow reef or spit of rock rising like a knife edge out of the deeper 
water of the pool, by wading along which I should be able to get 
nearer to the salmon. Not without considerable apprehension, for 
the consequences of a false step were not to be lightly contemplated, I 
lowered myself very gingerly out of the boat into the swirling river, and 
managed to creep near enough to the fish to hang my fly over it. But 
in vain—it would have none of it. I was on the point of retiring 
defeated, when I remembered that the fly which had attracted it in 
the morning was a Butcher, whereas I was now using a Jock Scott, 
and as a last resource replaced the former: not an easy thing to do 
when standing waist-deep in a strong current, encumbered with an 
18-ft. salmon rod. And now a curious thing occurred, showing the 
capriciousness of a fish’s appetite: the very first time the Butcher 
swept over it, the salmon, unmindful of the smart the fly must have 
caused it in the morning, rose at it like a “‘ hungry bull-dog,” and, 
well hooked, foolishly ran upstream into the great dub where the 
boat was lying: had it gone downstream into the rapids it must have 
broken me, for I could neither have followed it another yard nor 
checked it in that hell of waters. I stumbled back to the boat, into 
which I floundered in company with a great deal of water, but once 
there the rest was plane-sailing. I had the fish out on the bank in 
ten minutes, an extraordinarily thick and short 27-pounder, with, in its 
upper jaw, the fresh scar where my hook had torn it in the morning. 

It was on this same river that, a few years later, I was fated to 
prove the truth of the angling axiom that one is powerless to deal 
with a heavy fish in the dark. I was returning home towards the 
close of a lovely September day more suited to grouse-driving or 
partridge-shooting than salmon-fishing, which I had spent in much 
fruitless flogging of very low and clear water, when I determined to 
employ the half-hour of remaining daylight in a final cast “ for 
luck” in the last pool I should pass on my way home. It happened 
to be my first day’s salmon-fishing that year, or I should scarcely 
have mustered up energy to do so, for I was aching all over with the 
unaccustomed exercise; but my keenness overcame my fatigue, and I 
clambered down the precipitous bank to the pool in question, a 
hundred-yard stretch of deep smoothly-gliding water that required at 
once both careful wading and casting. I had fished without result 
to within a yard of the end of the pool, by which time the light was 
so bad that I could not see my line, when I became aware of, rather 
than saw—anglers will appreciate my meaning—a gentle rise which I 
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attributed to a trout, that dimpled the glassy surface of the current. 
I struck instinctively, and simultaneously my line was torn off my 
screaming reel, as the fish made a frenzied rush up to the very head 
of the pool. So active was it, and so violent in its runs, that I made 
sure it was a foul-hooked grilse, and expected every moment to see it 
throw itself out of the water; but when after ten minutes it had not 
shown itself, and I could not induce it to do so, I began to alter my 
opinion and treat it with corresponding respect. Not that this was 
altogether a matter of choice; it was now quite dark, and I found 
that while I was able to diminish the fury of its runs by giving it the 
butt as firmly as I dared, I seemed quite powerless to control the 
fish’s movements. However, it presently ceased its fighting tactics, 
and moved into the shallow water on the other side of the river, where 
I became aware that it was trying to rid itself of the fly by rubbing 
it against a rock, a proceeding which involved my plunging my arms 
into the water up to my shoulder to grope for stones to throw at it. 
After several ineffectual attempts, I was successful in moving the fish, 
which at once proceeded upstream into the deepest part of the 
pool, where, as far as I could judge, it wedged itself between two rocks 
with the apparent intention of passing the night there, and after a 
few vain attempts to dislodge it I had to accept the situation with 
such small amount of philosophy as nature has vouchsafed me. 
There are more agreeable situations than to stand thigh-deep in 
a swiftly-flowing river on a cool night in early autumn, and I am not 
ashamed to admit that for one brief moment I entertained the idea of 
sacrificing a “‘twa and saxpenny flee”’—not to mention a seven and 
sixpenny casting line—and hauling at the fish until either it or some- 
thing else gave way; but I am equally proud to say that my self- 
respect came to my aid and encouraged me to reject the tempting 
notion. I could not spare a hand to strike a match, and was there- 
fore unable to smoke, and for the same reason, as it was too dark to 
see the face of my watch, I could only hazard a guessat the hour, but 
presently the faint sound of a distant railway whistle came down the 
chill breeze and I knew it must be nearly eight o’clock. Surely, I 
thought, they will have missed me at the lodge by now—the dressing- 
bell must have rung long ago; and here I remembered not without 
bitterness the hot bath, and the bright fire with clean linen airing 
before it, that were awaiting me scarce a mile away. But no relief 
came, and I was left to my own reflections, which were none of the 
cheerfullest. I recollected how a friend of mine had once spent the 
whole night on the Tweed anchored to a salmon asI was, and further 
that the river I was then standing in was notorious for sudden and 
violent spates—more than one of its pools bore the name of some 
foolhardy or unfortunate angler who had fallen a victim to them, and 
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I had no wish toadd mine to the list of sponsors—while an owl which 
began to hoot from a neighbouring tree did not tend to raise 
my spirits. 

Fortunately about this time the fish woke up, probably, poor 
brute, suffering from something akin to toothache, and proceeded 
to swim slowly and steadily about the pool: it was evidently 
weakening, but was still strong enough to resent any extra pressure I 
tried to put on it. And then suddenly I heard a distant hallo, while 
a light twinkled and shone far down the river, and as I shouted lustily 
in reply I knew my long vigil was soon to end. Ere long my rescuer 
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turned up, an under-gardener in a state of great excitement, tinged, 
I fancy, with regret that no tragedy had taken place. He informed 
me that I had not been missed till dinner-time, when the whole 
outdoor staff had been dispatched to seek me, the keepers in one 
direction, the coachman in another, and himself ina third. It was 
extraordinary to note how I regained mastery over the fish as soon 
as the light of the big stable-lantern he carried was thrown on the 
water and I could see what I was doing: I gaffed and landed it ina 
couple of minutes, a clean-run, well-shaped cock-salmon, almost as 
bright as a spring fish. It only weighed twenty-five pounds, but had 
kept me there over two hours—in daylight I should have killed it in 
less than twenty minutes. 
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One more extract from my little volume, also illustrative of luck, 
and I have finished. I had come straight down from Scotland to 
shoot partridges in the South of England, and one afternoon when 
the weather was unpropitious for shooting I determined to spin for 
perch in the river which intersected my host’s friend’s estate. It was 
just such a stream as the one wherein I essayed to kill my first chub, 
a deep, swirling volume of clear water, running over a gravelly, 
weed-grown bottom, and fringed with great beds of sedge and iris. I 
possessed no orthodox perch tackle, but started forth equipped with 
a light 12-ft. trout rod, the finest of gut traces, and a small Devon 
minnow; while slung over my shoulder was the roomy old creel 
which has been my companion for nearly a quarter of a century. It 
was not until I reached the river-bank that I opened this, when 
I was rather annoyed to find inside it a small telescopic salmon-gaff 
which I had last used a few days previously in far-distant Argyll- 
shire, and which I not unnaturally deemed a most unnecessary 
adjunct to the capture of half-pound perch. But subsequent events 
proved that Fate had not' ordained its presence in my creel unde- 
signedly ; for I presently came to a deep, quiet pool, so fringed with 
great flags and reeds as to conceal me entirely as I stood among 
them. It was with difficulty that I flicked my tiny bait out 
over their heads, but as it came twinkling and flashing through the 
water back to me, there shot out from under my very feet, as it 
seemed, the grim form of a great pike that seized it with a savage 
swirl and splash that fairly brought my heart into my mouth. I 
struck mechanically, and as my line tightened the hopelessness of the 
situation became apparent to me. 

The water was very clear; I couldsee the fish, evidently incredu- 
lous that the tiny thing it had seized could offer any resistance, 
lying motionless a few feet away, and I could even discern my slender 
trace wedged in between its horrid saw-like teeth. The slightest 
strain on my part, and it must inevitably have parted, but by a 
sudden inspiration I gently slackened the line, and the pike witha 
shake of its forbidding head swam sullenly back to its hover right 
under where I was standing. Scarce daring to breathe, I fumbled 
with trembling fingers in the basket at my hip till I found the gaff; 
I gently slid it open; I bent over the long, olive-mottled form 
beneath me; there was a quick upward snatch, a mighty splash, and 
next moment a bouncing 12-lb. pike was lashing in fury among the 
reeds. The whole thing scarce occupied a minute, and looking back 
to it now I hardly know whether to boast of my achievement or not, 
for I feel that a doubt might exist as to whether that hapless pike had 
quite fair-play. 


A WOODLAND STORY 
BY H. FRANK WALLACE 


I saw him first about the middle of May. Across the glen the 
brown homeliness of the fields was just tinged with green, the same 
delicate tint as one sees in Africa after the early rains. Beyond the 
grey stone dyke which marked the edge of the forest the young 
birches were of a more tangible hue. Every day they assumed a 
less definite individual form, and became merged by degrees in the 
great billowy sea which would roll for some four months above the 
cool recesses of the wood and the moss-grown boulders marking the 
course of each trickling burn. Down about the river the hazels 
were still leafless and bare, and over the rushes the peewits circled 
and called, whilst occasionally one more bold than her companions 
would fly at some piratical black-headed gull who came too aggres- 
sively near her nest. In the pastures lambs frolicked and gambolled. 
A pair of partridges showed boldly against the sky; lower down 
the field an old grey hen waddled sedately. In the little copse 
beside the lodge the green of the grass, broken here and there by 
the burnt red of last year’s bracken, was reflected in the foliage 
of the young trees. About them hung an atmosphere fresh and 
virginal as that which clings to a young girl on the threshold 
of life. The wind, clear and musical, sang through the fir tops 
and stirred the birches to tender whisperings. Clean and free it 
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caressed and enveloped, filling me with an ecstasy of pure delight 
the while it bore to me across the yellow daffodils and primroses 
the cry of a cuckoo. The world, or such of it as I could see, 
was bursting with its new-found joy, and made no attempt to 
disguise the fact; the sky was blue, spring was come, and if one 
had the ears the first intoxicating murmur of Pan’s pipes came 
fluting from the shaggy woods. 

I sat by a lichen-covered rock and marvelled at the daring 
which prompted me in the endeavour to transfer the elusive charm 
of the scene to paper. From a distance excited yappings broke upon 
my reverie; nearer they drew, and culminated in a crashing in the 
thicket. A brown-grey form came bounding along in great easy 
leaps, somewhat fearful, and yet with a nice judgment which swept 
him in mid career to a safe spot at the instant he caught sight of 
me. In the rear, all afire with illicit enthusiasm, mouth open, pink 
tongue flapping and small pointed ears acock, came the Wee One, 
pattering on diminutive legs. The chase swept past me, and so 
rapidly that save for a thudding in the bushes and the subsequent 
return of the culprit, uncertain of his reception, as was betrayed in 
the furtive gleam of an immoral eye, I might have been tempted to 
believe both pursuer and pursued the phantoms of a day-dream. 

That was our introduction, and during the next week I got to 
know him well. The little party consisted of four. The big buck 
whom Fhearan had chased, another buck full grown but smaller, a 
doe and a fawn. The two bucks were both in velvet, and the head 
of the bigger looked enormous. As a matter of fact his horns 
measured g} in., though they looked at least another inch; 
somewhat marred by short brows, the thickness and roughness of 
his head made it an unusually good trophy for Glen Urquhart, 
where roe-deer as a rule do not reach their best. On the 17th the 
smaller buck began to clean; on the evening of the 18th his horns 
were red, with no sign of velvet. They were all four, at the first, 
very tame, and it was interesting to note that no sooner were the 
horns of the smaller clean than he became much more wary, left his 
companions, and took to the higher woods by himself. 

On the 19th the big buck started to clean, a process which was 
incomplete when I had reluctantly to leave. On the morning of my 
departure I walked out into the wood and came across him lying 
behind a birch. For an hour or more I kept him under observation. 
Finally, he walked within seven yards of me before realising that 
the brown lump under the tree was anything more dangerous than a 
rock or stump. Then he spread out his white rump patch exactly 
as a prong-horn would do, and went off barking and grunting ina 
great to-do. He had given me so many hours’ enjoyment that I 
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could not find it in my heart to shoot 

him then, as I could have at any time, 

and determined to give him a fighting 
chance, at any rate until the autumn. 

It was with many a qualm, however, 

that I drove away through the banks 

of broom and gorse all a blaze of glory, « *** 
for I knew I might see many another 

buck ere I met his equal. 

Nine weeks later I was back again. Bulletins from Sandy 
had kept me posted as to his movements: That he had deserted 
the wood in which I had grown to know him so well, and moved 
on to higher ground; that he had moved back; that he had been 
seen feeding at midday in a hay-tield; that he had moved into the 

lower wood; that Peter’s wife had met 
him on the road. For some days previous 
to my arrival he had vanished altogether, 
and no one knew of his whereabouts. 
The woods were very different. Gone 
were the daffodils and primroses, the haunt- 
ing cry of the cuckoo, and the sense of 
spring. In the forest opposite the heather 
’ was purple, and down by the river the 
hazels stood green amid the luscious grasses. 
The birches swam in a sea of bracken which would have hidden 
a hundred roe; the sky was grey, and there was the sound of an 
abundance of rain. 

For some four days I frequented the woods, early and late, from 
five in the morning till eight at night. I saw, it is true, many roe, 
but never a_ warrant- 
able buck, least of all 
the one I sought. It 
seemed almost as though 
he knew his hour. of 
respite was over and 
the armistice ended. 

Any one who has stalked 
roe, even on ground 
where they are _plen- 
tiful, knows what a diffi- 
cult matter it is to 
secure a good buck. To 
obtain a particular 
animal in wooded 
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country increases the difficulty four-fold and calls for all one’s 
knowledge. 

It was not until the beginning of August that I located him. 
The woods were soaking, the ground a swamp, and to move so 
noiselessly as to come unawares upon an animal almost an impossi- 
bility. Sheep, too, were unattractively numerous, and though roe- 
deer do not actually dislike the animals themselves, for I have seen 
them feeding and lying within a few yards, the men and dogs whose 
presence they connote keep them constantly on the alert and in a 
state of tension. Stalking is consequently at times heart-breaking 
work. 

After a long series of disappointments, one early August evening 
I determined to sit at the edge of a ride, in the hope that the buck 
would show himself. It was pouring with rain, but he was none the 
less likely to appear on that account, so about five o’clock I ensconced 
myself under a thick bush and prepared to wait. Nothing came to 
interrupt my thoughts save an occasional wet plump on the back of 
my hand and a monotonous “drip, drip” on the leaves overhead. 
Presently a doe walked quickly across the ride in the habitually fur- 
tive attitude of a roe that has not been alarmed. She dived into the 
bushes within five yards of me, utterly unconscious of my presence, 
of which, as there was no wind, she remained blissfully oblivious. 
At 5.45, nothing else appearing, I rose cautiously to my feet, intending 
to move elsewhere. I had not taken a step when I heard an angry 
bark and saw the indignant buck moving off into the thicket just 
opposite where I had been sitting. No doubt he had been there for 
some minutes reconnoitring. Down I sat again under my bush, and 
prepared for eventualities. 

Half an hour went by, when I thought I saw a slight movement 
in the bushes across the opening to my left. Very slowly I raised 
the rifle, and whilst doing so there came a quick dash and a chorus 
of angry barks as the buck disappeared for the second time. The 
cunning old beggar had come round quietly from the opposite side to 
that on which he had first appeared, and had been standing motion- 
less until his suspicions had been confirmed. For another hour I 
waited patiently; but his mind was made up, and he did not 
return. 

Three days later I came down through the wood in the middle 
of the afternoon. Sheep, as usual, were scattered everywhere, and 
gave little sudden rushes as my approach startled them into con- 
sciousness. I rounded an outstanding spur of the bushes; and down 
the hill thirty yards ahead, framed in the junipers and overhanging 
birches, shone an opening, light against the grass beyond. Dark in 
the centre rose the head of a roe. At the instant his eyes met mine. 
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He dashed away, I had a hasty snap, but he escaped unharmed, and 
no trace of him could I find. 

It was on the 8th that my little drama drew to its close. That 
evening I set out late for the wood with Sandy. The wind was from 
the south-west, so there was need for a detour. We went up to the 


fringe of the moor, past the grey stones of a ruined cottage where 

the thistles grew tall and rank and the bog myrtle strove with the 

heather for mastery. The silver stems of the birches gleamed palely 

in the undergrowth, and the murmur of the burn, swollen by heavy 

rains, came to me from the glen below. There is to me something 
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peculiarly attractive about such a spot. The moorland lies before 
one, though the low hills hide it: behind, memories from the years 
that are gone crowd one’s recollection. It is, as it were, the thres- 
hold of the Unknown, the Doorway of the Unforgotten. 

Rabbits scuttled shyly before us, a few short tentative hops the 
prelude to an undignified and headlong rush into the shelter of the 
bracken as the danger materialised. Very stealthily and silently we 
went, peering into bowered corners and umbrageous nooks, deluded 
now and again by the husk of a dead furze-bush or a configuration 
of the shadows. All without avail. In time we came to the road 
which severed the two woods. By degrees the upper dwindled into 
thickets and outposts of the birches, then to single trees, and anon to 


bushes. The bushes crept in among the brackens, and they again 
among bog-myrtle and heather, and so to the open moor. The lower 
met us with a thick belt of greenery, which later broke into pen- 
insulas, isthmuses, and islands of trees. From these, at the spot 
where we struck the road, a field was carved, flanked on two sides by 
stone dykes and on the others by a wire fence. We stole among the 
hazels and alders, crossed a hedge of twisted birch-boughs, and found 
ourselves at the edge of a hay-field, thick at the margin with docks, 
thistles, and brazen yellow ragwort. The blue of the bachelor’s 
buttons melted into an imperceptible haze, amid which white tails 
and intangible bodies flickered. Then along the edge of an oat-field, 
where years before in the flush of a crimson morn I had come, with 
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disastrous results for the freebooters, upon two marauding fallow- 
bucks. 

I was in front, looking down into the wood, which from our 
position we commanded, when from behind came a low whistle. 
Sandy was pointing, and in a thinning of the oats I sawa roe. She 
went bounding off, and was hidden in a little rocky island topped with 
bushes which rose above the corn. The oats gave place to turnips, 
then in a sharp drop to a little flat on whose farther side rose 
a hay-field. The flat meandered peacefully from between tufts of 
coarse grass, juniper bushes, a few hazels, and a bed of rushes, into 
a narrowing clump of birches some hundreds of yards in length. 


It is an ideal spot for roe, and many aone have I seen there. As we 
moved something red came into view, and through the low branches 
I saw a beast. That he was a buck I knew, for as he turned his 
horns gave a dull gleam; but looking again I saw that they were 
but an inch or two long, and he dashed away unharmed. 

We crossed down into the wood and came at length to the ride 
in which my adversary had caught me napping. As we traversed 
its empty aisle something of the mystery which ever hangs about a 
wood at twilight touched my spirit. Then up along another ride 
which lay parallel to the field above, and to the road. That the 
luck was against us, on that ‘night at any rate, was our thought. It 
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was nearly dark, and as I held my rifle against the sky I could not 
even see the sights, so we started homewards full of consolatory 
maxims. 

“He'll be there for another evening,”’ said Sandy. 

I knew his mood, and the consolation was the best he had to offer. 


Then, just below us, from out of the blurred half-tones of the 
wood came a sharp hoarse bark. Once I might have thought it the 
angry note of an old collie. Now I knew better. We turned to 
each other: there was no need of explanation. The sound came 
again. It was a little nearer. 

coming !”’ breathed, 
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Sandy gave vent to an indefinite guttural. His excitement 
forbade speech. 

Again the stillness of the wood was broken. This time the note 
was muffled and seemed to be moving away. I shouldered the rifle. 

‘It’s not much good,” said I. We'll just wait a minute 
though.” 

For some minutes we stood listening on the silent road. I took 
a few steps, and Sandy followed. 

“Well ” T began. 


Sandy gave a strangled gasp. 

‘Tn the ro-a-ad!” he gurgled. 

Before me up the hill it stretched—white, indefinite. Straining, 
I could see the corner of the stone wall which marked the field. 
Just this side of it, some eighty yards distant, was a dull patch, 
showing dark. - A second before it had not been there, and hope 
leaped in me. I raised my rifle against the cloudy sky. The fore- 
sight was invisible, the back I could dimly see. The dull patch 
never moved. In desperation I moved the rifle up and down until 
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it seemed level. A thin spurt of flame shot out into the darkness, 
followed by a crack and athud. The grey patch on the road gave a 
lurch, a bound, and vanished. Sandy dashed into the bushes, I 
raced up the hill. When I reached the wall I stopped. There was 
no sign that I could see, and I too plunged into the thicket. There 
it was still darker. I could hear Sandy moving, and a low whistle 
greeted me. 

“Have you got him ?” I cried. 

*“No,” said Sandy. ‘ But I thocht I hear-rd a fa-all!” 

Back I went into the road, and walked for a few yards along its 
edge, peering at the ground. Close to the side was a dark stain. 
I touched it, and drew back my finger wet and sticky. Sandy joined 
me, and together in the darkness we searched the ground for a 
quarter of an hour. But it was no use. Not a sign could we dis- 
cover save that dark stain in the road and a few drops of blood on 
the fronds of bracken. 

“I'll go for the dog,’’ said Sandy at length, and off he started. 
I suppose that he cannot have been absent more than half an hour, 
but to me the time seemed interminable. 

At length I heard footsteps in the road, and a joyful mass of 
hair hurled itself at me—a young collie, an enthusiastic animal 
wearing a perpetual grin and overflowing with the exuberance of 
his own spirits. The patch in the road decided him that there was 
something more amusing on hand than a walk in the dark, and 
with a joyful yelp he shot into the wood. We followed. A minute 
later Sandy gave a shout. ‘‘ Here he is!” he cried, and there sure 
enough he was. He had given one frantic leap, galloped in a final 
effort some four or five yards, and dropped dead beneath a tree. 

But I am inclined to think that I shall never fire a luckier shot 
than the one which killed him! 
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AN OPENING MATCH 
BY J. W. WEIGALL 


THE Bluebottles are a distinguished club, and number in their ranks 
many of our eminent suburban cricketers, and yet I refused to play 
in their opening match. How J. S. C. Ratcher, who plays for 
Rutlandshire, will despise me when he learns that my “ previous 
engagement” was a village ‘match at Hatcham! Indeed, by this 
very confession, I fear that I have written myself down for ever as 
no sportsman in his eyes; and yet I do not regret my choice. I 
might have sat from twelve to four—with an interval for lunch in a 
pavilion, surrounded by notable Bluebottles; I should have smoked 
innumerable pipes and listened to interminable discussions upon the 
wider wickets with occasional disquisitions on the throwing question. 
I should have watched with ill-concealed disgust three eminent Blue- 
bottles amass centuries, while the clock, all too soon, pointed to the 
hour for ‘‘ declaring,” when I should have shivered in the field while 
our opponents slowly and steadily played out time, and my reward 
would have been the passing publicity of a notice in the Sportsman, 
‘* A Rabbit did not bat.” 

But I forsook these joys to play against Hatcham. The doctor 
had asked me down for a week-end to stay in a pretty little sunny 
village—just a cluster of red-tiled cottages peeping out from the 
green of the winding hedge-rows and the white of the fruit-trees, now 
fully flowered. 

A jaded Londoner, I went to play for the village against the 
rival Hatcham. 

We started a band of sober enthusiasts, conscious of our respon- 
sibility, but undismayed at the magnitude of our task, sped on our 
six-mile railway journey with the openly expressed encouragement 
of the solitary porter who could not get leave to play in out matches, 
though at home he batted with great success, always retiring when 
a train was signalled, to resume his innings when his duties were 
performed—an act of irregularity to which no visitors ever took 
objection. 
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But, in spite of the porter’s absence, the team was a strong one, 
including the postman, two farmers, the butcher’s boy, and a groom, 
captained by the curate, and reinforced by the Squire’s son fresh 
from Oxford. Four of us carried bags—that of the Squire’s son was 
leather—while the postman carried a bat ina green-baize cover. Six 
of us played in white-flannel trousers, and four in grey, and one only 
in black, and he had a sweater—we nearly all had belts adorned with 
strange devices. Five of us owned cricket boots, and two more tennis 
shoes. Thus equipped, soon after two o’clock we stepped out upon 
the Hatcham ground. Most of our opponents had arrived, and were 
busy putting up the tent and marking out a wicket. The captain 
came to toss, and to express a hope that the. wicket would be all 
‘Sir Garnet,” though they had not had time to put the water on, 
it being so early in the season, and having to measure the ground 
out for the’ sheep. This duty had obviously been performed—at 
least the sheep were there. The curate spun a coin, his opponent 
called ‘‘ Woman,” and lost, and after some delay—occasioned by the 
fact that the small boy who acted as scorer had come provided only 
with a slate pencil embedded in toffee—led his team into the field. 
The postman and a farmer went in to bat, but the trial ball had 
scarcely been delivered when it was discovered that there was only 
one umpire. Our own representative, without whom we never ven- 
tured into alien territory, was there. A grim and taciturn old gentle- 
man, clad from head to foot in rusty black, he stood with his eyes 
already glued upon the bowling crease in the hope of detecting ‘‘no 
balls.” From this position he never raised them until our opponents 
went in to bat, and then “with other lips and other eyes” right 
nobly played his part. He was a man who, in a singular degree, 
combined the spirit of justice with that of loyalty, and was there- 
fore, happy in his expedient, inasmuch as on the rare occasions 
on which his judgment was called in question he could always 
reply, ‘‘ Wot I sees I sees, but wot I don’t see ain’t out! Young man, 
them is the rules of the game, and don’t you forget it !” 

The delay threatened to become serious. It appeared that*the 
home umpire had been called away to physic his pig, and ‘ would 
be away a fairish while yet.” 

Under these circumstances the Vicar of the parish came to the 
rescue, and kindly consented to officiate. His presence undoubtedly 
lent an air of distinction to the proceedings, but even Lord Hugh 
Cecil might have been pardoned for distrusting his absolute efficiency. 
He stood looking heavenwards, intent, I believe, on his Sunday ser- 
mon, while the bowler bowled unheeded. Luckily for the interests 
of the game the wicket-keeper, who was in private life the sexton, as 
a loyal son of the Church, averted scandal by calling out to the 
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bowler at the end of every six balls or thereabouts, ‘‘ Chuck it, Sid. 
Over!” whereupon the Vicar, placing the tips of his fingers together, 
would retire to a haven of comparative refuge behind square leg. 
From this position he was in due time rescued, owing to the arrival 
of the regular home umpire, and retired amidst a subdued round of 
applause. The game now proceeded under more equal conditions. 

The new arrival was a genial red-faced man. He talked inces- 
santly, puffing between the sentences at a well-coloured clay pipe— 
which emitted dense clouds of smoke, and the relighting and refilling 
of which not infrequently caused a stoppage in the progress of the 
game. I went in to bat shortly after his appearance upon the scene, 
and although my innings was not unduly prolonged—consisting, to 
be precise, of fifteen balls, eight hit (by me), seven hit (me), six 
runs and two chances—yet I was'enabled, or rather compelled, to learn 
the entire details of the pig’s illness, and its critical condition and 
partial rally, and the high hopes that were now entertained that it 
might be spared long enough to be turned into bacon. 

I have described my innings—it was a fair sample of the rest; 
therefore I will not weary my readers with particulars, nor attempt 
to set before them the various strokes and methods adopted by the 
batsmen. The skill of a Barrie would be needed for such a task of 
reproduction. Suffice it to say that our total score was sixty-nine, 
Mr. Extras and the butcher’s boy tieing for first place with nineteen 
runs apiece to their credit. There were five ‘‘ duck’s eggs,” including, 
I grieve to relate, one contributed by our Oxford representative, who 
was bowled first ball by a long hop which pitched twice and broke 
in about two feet, to the undisguised admiration of the home umpire, 
who was loud in his encomiums of the bowler’s skill, asseverating 
with perfect truth that he “ad never seed a ball break like that, even 
at the Oval!” I am glad to say that later the Oxonian upheld the 
reputation of his University by securing one of the three catches 
held during the afternoon. More than. three were given. Both 
accident and design gave rise to lofty hitting—for the grass grew so 
luxuriantly that a ground hit rarely secured more than one, while a 
high hit rarely less. The curate, indeed, was singularly blessed by 
fortune in this respect. With a captain’s modesty he had gone in 
last. His first ball he hit a catch to point and scored two, his 
second a catch to short slip and scored one. How long he would have 
continued his thrilling career I know not, for off the very next ball 
his partner was stumped. He had left his ground at the wrong end. 

Our opponents—who were scarcely our inferiors either in style or 
method—after a somewhat lengthy interval proceeded to the wickets 
and amassed sixty-six runs, leaving us victorious by three on the first 
innings. It was now considerably past five, but the match was not 
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regarded in any sense as over. There was yet time to win and lose, 
so once more we sent in the postman and the farmer, once more did 
our opponents begin the attack with their best (or, to be more 
accurate, their regular) pair of bowlers, the captain and the most 
influential member—the village publican. In vain were their 
efforts: we stayed in an hour making forty runs. So the match 
ended, hard-fought, but marked by great good fellowship and many 
a cheery witticism. 

Did Point in attempting a catch receive the ball in the pit of 
stomach, he felt no shame at his failure, but would merely remark 
with a grunt ‘‘that it settled the dinner anyhow.” Did the wicket- 
keeper standing back receive one of the deliveries of the village 
Fielder full pitch at his head, he would merely ask with gentle 
sarcasm, ‘‘Say, Bill, are you in the insurance business?” Did the 
ball strike the unfortunate batsman on the knee, he half forgot 
his injuries when the umpire genially observed that it was ‘‘as 
good as a sword dance to see him ’opping, and that be a moral! ” 

When stumps were drawn we went to the village pub, where 
the Squire’s son ordered of the man who had bowled him out a 
sumptuous feast of new bread and home-made jam, washed down 
with shandygaff and tea; for the curate, horresco referens, 
a whisky and soda. Then, refreshed in body and mind, we 
waited in the sunset of a glorious day for our homeward train. 
The Squire’s son was discussing the quality of his meerschaum pipe 
with the groom, the curate talked of district councils with a farmer, 
while the butcher’s boy, the youngest of the party, paced the platform 
apart and nursing in his mind every detail of his successful innings, 
gave himself up to ecstatic visions of future greatness, culminating 
in a dream of himself as possessor of an ‘‘ average” bat, shiny-backed 
and silver-plated. 

We are home once more, bearing the joyful news of victory to 
our expectant porter, and after cheery farewells and a solemn ‘‘ Good 
night, gentlemen all,”’ from the umpire we go our several ways. The 
Squire’s son has asked my host and me todinner. Will I come? 
He is sure his people will be delighted; besides, I know some 
of them, he thinks. Yes, | have met the squire’s daughter a year 
ago or more. It was at a dance—we consumed lukewarm ices and 
indifferent claret cup—then sat on the staircase to digest. We both 
enjoyed the process, I think. At least I remember that to me her 
eyes seemed very blue and her hair touched with gold, and she told 
her dearest friend that I was such a nice boy, she only hoped 
I should not be silly; to which her friend replied she was sure I 
should not be, at least not then. Well, well, the night is fine, and 
I will go a sportsman, if not a cricketer. 
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SPORT IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 


BY A. THOMAS 


‘* NUMBER I, or B.B. if you can get them.” With these parting 
words ringing in my ears I left my friend standing on the sweep in 
front of his house, and turning the bend darkened by escallonias and 


other evergreens, paced down the avenue under the moonlight and 
made for home. H. generally accompanies me as far as the gate of 
the roadway, for we live in a country where birds and beasts are 
plentiful but human beings scarce, and a man’s heart warms to 
another man’s more than in cities of men where the affections are 
pale and frigid; but the night was old, and a dead cold frost was 
gripping the land. Hence also his parting words, ‘‘ Number 1, or 
B.B. if you can get them,” for this same spell of frost had lulled the 
fierce Atlantic into forgetfulness of its usual tumult, and we had 
planned an assault upon the flock of bernacle geese which night after 
night roosted upon an island about a mile off the coast, inaccessible 
save in the very deepest calms of the ocean. On the morrow I was 
to go to the nearest market town, twelve miles distant, to purchase 
cartridges, and on the following day, if the calm continued, we were 
to try our luck with the wary bernacle. 

The flock in question number about three or four hundred, arriv- 
ing in our neighbourhood with unvarying regularity every October 
and remaining till the end of March, when they depart to their 
breeding quarters in the Far North. Such is the regularity of their 
movements that the country folk will tell you the very date in these 
months when they may be expected to come or go. As to this I say 
nothing, but I know this much with regard to their diurnal move- 
ments, that for a month at a time one may set one’s watch at the 
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sound of the distant ‘‘ caack, caack,” when towards the sunset of a 
winter’s day they sail in aerial squadrons, or, maybe again, like 
wisps of rope flung carelessly high across the heaven, from the broad 
fields where they graze by day to the island of rest. Well, I pur- 
chased the cartridges—to wit, a doz. B.B., and the same amount of 
No. 1—considering that we should be lucky if we exploded a quarter 
of them, and, returning home, went to bed with a prayer that the 
frost would hold. 

My prayer was granted. When I awoke next morning and 
looked out of my open window the whole country lay in still and 
silent trance under the spell of the wizard. The big Atlantic was 
invisible to me, but the flash of an inlet comes up through a valley, 
and there I sawthat even the restless waves were under the spell, for 
there was not a splash of white to be seen where the rocks meet 
the tide. This was important, for it is only in a sheer calm that one 
can land upon Horse Island, as it is called, and then only at low or 
half tide, when a narrow strip of pebbles on the side nearest the 
mainland breaks the zigzag line of jagged and slippery rock. On 
the side which faces the new world no landing is ever possible. At 
twelve o’clock I met my friend at his gate, and we started off across 
the mile or so of undulating wild that lay between us and the little 
fishing slip where we were to embark. 

By this time the sun shone brilliantly, and the air was marvel- 
lously fresh. We tramped along without many words, full of the 
mere joy of living and of the anticipation of what was before us. 
On all sides green plover wheeled and called, and several, forgetting 
for a moment their instinctive knowledge of the range of a gun, paid 
the penalty and were put into the bag. Now and then, too, the 
plaintive whistle of the golden plover brought us toa keener attention 
as they rose from behind some hillock, or flashed by us to the right 
or the left, a challenge to our skill; and they also, together with an 
odd snipe or two, paid toll as we tramped along. As we approached 
the slip we could see the O’Loughlins, father and son, old Tom and 
young Tom, readying the boat. Our programme was to row out 
first towards a half-sunken reef, two miles distant, on the chance of 
finding a seal basking at half tide; then to land upon another island 
where we hoped to find some duck, lunch there, and towards dusk 
steal out upon Horse Island half an hour before the arrival of the 
geese, so as to wait there in concealment. A former expedition, 
which was a complete failure, had taught us the need of sound 
tactics. On that occasion we lay ina cave on the mainland until 
the geese had settled themselves for the night, thinking to steal upon 
them in the dark; but before we neared the island their confused 
cries told us they were restless, most of them went off before we 
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landed, and we only discharged two or three barrels in the 
dark at the others as they made off never to return. Our present 
plan would give us the advantage of half light at any rate, though, 
as it happened, we had moonlight. Our hope on this occasion 
was that we should get at least four barrels into them as they came 
to settle, but we expected that after the shots they would say good- 
bye to us for ever, and consequently we had only brought a small 
supply of heavy cartridges. 

And now we are moving out round the corner of the promontory 
which shelters the slip of the fishing-boats, old Tom and young 
Tom pulling in silence together. The Atlantic is never altogether 
still. It seems to be a living thing. Long slow pulsations came in 


THE LITTLE SLIP OF THE FISHING BOATS 


from the great depths of its heaving bosom beyond, yet so gently 
that they hardly broke at all upon the rocks as we passed. 

“Will the frost hold, Tom ?” said H., observing this motion. 

‘** There will be a break before to-morrow is over.” 

Not a cloud was in the sky, nor any indication of a change; but 
the weather-lore of generations, to which the old man was heir, told 
him that this same gentle upheaval on the fringes of its immensity 
was a message from hundreds of miles away, where perhaps an 
Atlantic depression moved slowly eastwards. Yet here all was 
peace. The sun blazed in the heaven; little waves ran lazily up 
the rocks, kissed some coveted spot, and returned. A great black- 
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backed gull hung over us, scolding us for our intrusion. Along the 
edges of the rocks the black-and-white razor bills—‘‘sea-pie,” as 
they are sometimes called—stepped daintily looking for their food, 
while flocks of smaller fowl, redshanks, sanderlings, and ringed 
plover, darted every now and then from the marge with cries of 
amazement, and settled again a little farther on, only to be again 
disturbed ; and all the while the oars made peaceful rhythm in the 
rowlocks. We hoisted the brown-red sail of the fishing boat, but 
old Tom took it down again. 

‘The wind is too shy,” he said; ‘‘ we may stick to our 
arms.” 

Suddenly my eye caught sight of something bright upon the 
seal-rocks for which we were making. Is it a boat? Is it possible 
that someone has landed there upon the same quest as ourselves? 
We scanned it keenly. 

‘* Seals basking,” said young Tom. ‘‘ Now’s your chance.” 

With all possible silence we approached the reef, of which only 
about two feet was exposed above the half-tide. Would they wait 
for us ?—for there were two of them, lying close to the edge on a 
low, flat slab of rock. They did not appear to be much disturbed by 
our approach, though occasionally one of them would raise its head 
and then leisurely lay it down again, as though we were not worth 
more attention. 

‘*Row out into the tide, Tom; let us drift down upon them, 
and keep the boat steady with your oars.” 

Once or twice again the seals looked at us, but they were seldom 
disturbed in their haunts, and were on friendly terms, as they 
thought, with the fishermen, for whom they took us, and whom they 
often follow, venturing inside their nets and picking out the best of 
the fish for their own consumption. 

We drifted down upon them broadside on. It was agreed that 
I should take the one to the left and H. the other. Should we ever 
be able to take steady aim ?—for near the reef the swell was more 
perceptible, probably on account of the ground formation below. 

**T’ll count two, and then bang away,” said H. 

‘‘Halfa moment more,” I said, knowing how deceptive a thing 
distance is when measured across water, and we seemed to be at 
least eighty yards off. 

One last look to make quite certain that we had not slipped in 
snipe-shot instead of B.B., and then, without a whisper, eyes and 
nerves intent, we waited for the psychological moment. At this 
instant one of the seals looked up once more, and we raised our 
guns to our shoulders, for we thought he would give us the slip; 
but he laid his head down again. Short as the sight was, it told 
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me how exceedingly difficult it was to take a steady aim, and I 
registered a vow to be specially careful when the time came. 

** Are you ready ?”’ 

For answer I raised my gun, aiming a little below the neck on 
the exposed side. 

One—two!” 

Over the level waves the shots spluttered, but without any of 
the echo which makes a shot fired on land so much louder. 

**Good man! you’ve got yours,” said H., in tones of evident 


delight. 
True enough, mine lay quite still upon the rocks, his tail 


HORSE ISLAND TO THE RIGHT—SEAL ROCKS TO THE LEFT 


Horse Island is so called because of a belief among the people that if a horse be ill, no matter what the 
complaint, and can be landed upon it, he will recover 


towards us and the head and shoulders raised a little upon a pillar of 
rock. What had happened to the other none of us knew, but he 
must have slipped off into the water with a rapidity that baffled 
sight. 

‘Pull in, Tom; we may find him in the water.” 

Soon we were in a little lagoon that cleft the reef in two, save 
for a narrow slip of rock that lay between it and the sea beyond. I 
remember thinking what a delightful place for a summer dip, and 
made a mental note that some day I would revel in that limpid 
transparency of grey and green, calm in the midst of the ocean’s 
unrest, and carpeted below with a bright green forest of seaweeds. 
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Not a trace could we find of H.’s seal; not even any tinge of blood 
in the clear grey waters. We were just drawing alongside the rock 
where my quarry lay dead, when— 

“Hold on! there’s another; a great big fellow!” 

Turning round, I saw a large, dog-like head resting upon the 
waves about sixty yards off, regarding us with complacency. As I 
looked, it quietly sank in the swell and reappeared a few yards 
farther on. 

‘“‘ Have a shot,” said I, wishing to give H. the chance of making 
his bag. 

H. raised his gun. The difficulty of taking aim was now 
doubled, for the target was moving in the swell no less than the 
marksman. Bang! The shots pitted the water just beyond; the 
seal slowly, and with ineffable dignity, dipped in the water, and 
when he rose it was at least thirty yards farther away; but on his 
placid countenance there still remained the same nonchalant air of 
benevolent interest. 

We hoisted my seal into the boat, not without some apprehen- 
sion that the owners would object, for fishermen consider it unlucky 
to take one on board: but these apparently did not mind. A strange 
object it was as it lay between the seats. It seemed as though 
nature had started to make some sort of an animal, had been 
dissatisfied with the way things were panning out, did not take the 
trouble to think out the problem, but cut the Gordian knot by lazily 
copying an already existing model, viz., the extremity of a fish. Two 
holes oozed dark blood, one in the neck and one near the tail, the 
former corresponding to another in the head where the bullet had 
emerged. Of course the position in which he lay when I fired 
accounted for the odd disposition of the bullet-holes. 

Time was advancing, so we decided to proceed with our pro- 
gramme. Twenty minutes’ rowing took us to the island, between the 
seal rocks and Horse Island, where we had determined to lunch. 
En route we saw seven or eight seals, nearly all of them larger than 
the one in the boat, but decided that it was a waste of time and 
waste of cartridges to fire at them, as aiming was almost out of the 
question, and even had we hit one of them it is doubtful if we could 
have secured him. 

Arrived at the island we made our way quietly to a sheltered 
bay, keeping a sharp look-out for duck; but of these heavy duck, 
as they are sometimes called, we saw none. Eight or ten 
widgeon we saw, but they too had seen, long before we had, and 
were already on their way out to the open from a point two 
hundred yards distant. This island often harbours a multitude 
of duck, but this winter they were not to be seen. It was reported 
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that some Englishman had taken up permanent quarters at the 
estuary of a neighbouring river, and there it was his wont, night after 
night, to drift down in a punt upon the flocks of duck and decimate 
them with a punt gun, dispatching them next day to the English 
markets. Having vented some language upon him and all his tribe, 
we proceeded to land, and choosing a sunny sheltered rock turned 
all our thoughts to lunch. 

I might descant upon that meal, consumed under a mid-winter’s 
sun, with appetites edged by the keen air, mind and body the while 
at ease amid the sounds that haunt an ocean island, or upon the 


BERNACLE GEESE AND TWO BEARERS 


after-lunch pipe, as we lounged upon the warm smooth rock, satisfied 
with the past, and expectant as to the future—but I will forbear. 
After the pipe a stroll round, and lo! before we dreamt it, it was 
four o’clock and time to take to our boat, and away to Horse Island, 
‘before the geese returned from their daily pastures to sleep and 
security. 

What law governs the disposition of these birds in our islands I 
do not pretend to know; but I believe there are only two places in 
Ireland where they are to be found, at any rate in anything like the 
number in which they are found here. Though smaller than the 
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brent or the grey-lag goose, the bernacle is a very handsome bird ; 
this is chiefly owing to the amount of rich black in its plumage, its 
head, neck, and tail being of this colour, while its back shows mingled 
black, white, and grey. It is very shy, and is hardly to be approached 
at all by day, hence our plan of a night assault, and hence the eager 
expectation, compact of excitement and of nerves tense with the 
need of caution and strategy, which held us as we neared the rocky 
marge of Horse Island. 

The sun had disappeared, and a half-moon rose mistily, shedding 
a dim light over the waters, adding to the fascination of our enter- 
prise. Anyone who has tried to shoot by moonlight, or rather by 
the light of a half-moon, knows the difficulty ; but to youth difficulty, 
so long as it is this side of impossibility, only thrills and stimulates. 

Should we ever be able to land? The tide was higher than we 
anticipated, and the little strip of strand upon which we had counted 
gleamed white beneath the waters instead of above. Up the 
slanting slippery rock the swell heaved, sliding back again four or 
five feet, so that the boat could not be brought alongside. 

“We'll have to jump for it. Row in as close as you can, and be 
ready to pull clear as soon as I’ve jumped.” 

I’ve taken off from many a queer place, but none more pre- 
carious than the bow of a boat rising and falling in an Atlantic 
swell, and never did I scrutinise my landing-place more carefully 
than I did that steep and weedy rock which sometimes appeared six, 
sometimes eight, and sometimes ten feet distant. Impeded with 
two heavy coats and a gun, and snod with heavy shooting-boots, 
I jumped, and, landing just as the swell receded, scrambled up 
quickly out of its reach. H. was not so successful. He failed to 
gain the clear rock, and turned back for safety to grip the prow of 
the boat. But the oarsmen had already commenced to back off so 
as to avoid being bumped on the rocks. It was a ticklish moment, 
and had I not clambered down and given H.a long arm he would 
have been dragged out into the deep by the boat and would probably 
have lost his grip, for he, too, was heavily clad, and had his gun in 
his hand. 

During this whole episode of landing, I remember being 
impressed with the helplessness of man under the cavalier treatment 
which the elements mete out to him. It is a wholesome tonic for 
any man, spoilt by the respect for persons which a compliant 
civilisation induces, to undergo the rude shock of finding how little 
the elements care for him. And therein lies a parable. 

Up the bank we clambered while the boatmen rowed away to 
conceal the boat under the lee of the mainland. Horse Island is for 
all the world like a long piece of cheese, steep at its edges, and 
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sloping from the far edge down towards the one we had just climbed. 
For the far side we now made, meaning to hide somewhere there, 
looking towards the land whence we expected the geese along the 
very track of the moonlight. A curlew rose up and screamed at us, 
one or two snipe also made off, invisible almost in that half light, 
and after we had concealed ourselves some little bird sat up and 
piped at us for ever so long in notes which must have conveyed 
‘beware, beware,” to every and any member of the clan of feathers. 
About eighty or ninety yards apart we waited, crouching on ledges 
just beneath the edge, and peering over the plateau in front with 
ears and eyes strained. 

At last I heard the geese. Faintly from the distance, and 
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hardly to be distinguished from the other sounds around us, came 
the ‘‘caack, caack.” We could see nothing, neither could we tell 
how far away the flock was or how high. We only knew it was 
approaching, and all the wild instinct in man when at last he comes 
close to some bird or animal that has long outwitted him was astir. 
‘*Caack, caack, caack, caack,” the air was full of it; bass, treble, 
tenor, old, young, and middle-aged were all there, all around us. 
But where were they? Above, below, in front, behind? I couldn’t 
tell. The moon was only at half, and white wisps of mist floated 
between it and us at frequent intervals. The excitement was 
intense. Every fresh sound of them found me turning this way and 
that way, but I could see nothing. 
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Suddenly I saw them right up above me, a long thin line coming 
at a great height, not from the land side, but from the open Atlantic. 
It appears they had been to make a reconnaissance before settling, 
flying out beyond the island and then returning. They were far too 
high for me to dream of a shot. But others were lower, were about 
me in fact, for the air was full of their cacophony, and yet I could not 
see them. Some of them, I felt certain, had settled, though I feared 
to peep over and look, for they seemed to be jabbering quietly. 
Suddenly right between me and the moon eight or ten passed, 
flying very swiftly from left to right. I let off both barrels, far too 
hastily I am afraid, and probably without allowing nearly enough 
for their pace, for I saw no dark bodies tumbling to the ground. 
Almost immediately H.’s gun rang out. Afterwards I learned that 
he was in the act of stalking those that had settled when my shots 
disturbed them. 

The half-hour that followed was one of the most exciting that 
I have ever known. It was not that we got so many shots—far from 
it; but it was the strangeness of it all—the dim light, the difficult 
footing, the necessity for concealment, the bewilderment of the 
sound of many wings in the dark, when one could not tell whence 
they were coming or whither they were going. My first luck came 
when I dropped two out of a flock of six or so that flew towards me 
and passed behind me swerving to the right—a difficult angle. 
They fell on the rocks below, and I needs must go down and secure 
them ; for these birds are very tenacious of life, and if not quite dead 
will manage to make away somewhere, probably into the water. 
Next I got a single bird right in front, and then another. Then 
to my dismay a cartridge jammed, and I had no extractor. 
Feverishly I tugged and pulled at it, and, to add to my tantalisa- 
tion, the geese were now coming around me lower and _ lower, 
mocking my impotence. At last I got it out, and brought down 
two from a wisp that came from behind me and flew over the plateau. 

And now it was a question of cartridges. I found that I had 
no more B.B., in fact the last few shots had been made with 
No. 4. H. was in the same plight. He had both barrels loaded, 
but could only give me one cartridge, a No. 8! One might 
as well use a rook rifle against an elephant. And still the geese 
kept flying this way and that way, vainly trying to obtain a rest 
for the soles of their feet, the only explanation of their extra- 
ordinary lack of shyness being that there was a slight mist, and 
in a mist the birds are quite at sea, hence their disinclination to 
make off as they would have done under any other circumstances. 

Well, back to my ambush I went with my No. 8, little dream- 
ing that its impact would have the slightest effect upon the thick 
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covering of feathers with which the geese are sheathed. If I could 
get them going away from me it would be my only chance. So 
I waited, and shortly the chance came. About seven of them passed 
very close in front of me, quite low, and sailing downwards to the 
rocks from right to left. Eyes, arms, wrists were all working in 
perfect unison, and the charge must have got right into the midst 
of them, for three fell thud upon the rock below. Three wild geese 
with a No. 8! It seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true. Of 
course in the case of birds going from one there is not the same 
resistance from feathers, and a No. 8 from behind has as good 
a chance of penetration almost as a No. I impinging upon the 
breast. I rushed down to secure them at once. One I found 
quite dead; a second, yet kicking, I stilled by banging its head very 
hard upon a rock. H. now joined me, and we found the third a 
good way out, whence its impetus had carried it. We laid them 
down together and took stock of our bag, cursing our folly in not 
bringing more cartridges, and searching every conceivable pocket in 
case we might discover one lurking somewhere. ‘Flap, flap, flap!” 
One of my three gay geese had got up, how I cannot imagine, and 
was flying off very low and very unsteadily towards the sea. Fire 
we could not, run we could not. I felt inclined to throw my gun 
after him, and then burst out into laughter at the way we had been 
done, and at our own comic helplessness. 

‘‘ Well, I’ve had one of the best half-hours I ever remember, 
and we may as well be off home,” was the unspoken comment of 
us both. Collecting our geese, we found that we had eleven all 
told, and, counting those that had escaped, we made out that we had 
brought down sixteen altogether. Some of them were found after- 
wards washed ashore. But, strangest thing of all, about ten days 
later a dead seal showing a bullet mark was washed ashore right in 
front of H.’s house a mile or two round the promontory in the 
next bay. 

Tired, hot, and hard set to carry all our bag, we stumbled 
back to the other side of the island, and finding the boat waiting 
for us, put all aboard and said goodbye to Horse Island. We sat 
silent in the boat on our way back, silent from satisfaction and 
a sort of virtuous sense that comes to every man who has accom- 
plished anything worth accomplishing. I remember looking from 
the stern of the boat over the shoulder of the two O’Loughlins 
pulling steadily, away over the moonlit hills behind, rising with 
soft, dim outline up from the sea, those fair west hills of Ireland, 
and feeling how supremely good a thing, here and now, life is. 
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BAGUIO AND ITS DOG-MARKET 


BY HENRY HUME 


AN invitation from Mr. Cameron Forbes, the Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands, to accompany him round the islands as his 
guest on his official tour of inspection was certainly a chance of a 
lifetime. To miss such an opportunity would almost have been a 
crime, and I lost no time in making the necessary arrangements to 
enable me to prolong my stay in the islands. This necessitated a 
ten days’ wait in Manila at a time when the rubber boom was at its 
height, and the tropical heat did not seem in any way to check the 
ardour of the many speculators. Being unable to take part in this 
remunerative pastime for the lack of capital, courage, and convic- 
tion, I decided to fill up the time by visiting Baguio, the health- 
resort of the islands, and the Government centre during the summer 
months. 

In making this journey I discovered one of the many curious 
superstitions of the Filipino. I had given the native servant strict 
injunctions to call me at 5 a.m., but my first acquaintance with 
daylight was not caused by the boy at that hour, but by a parti- 
cularly aggressive mosquito, which crept into my net about 5.20. 
True, the boy had paid me a visit, but to him to awake the 
slumberer meant also the disturbance of his soul from peaceful rest, 
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and it was, so to speak, against his religion to disturb sleeping souls. 
I had now to hustle to catch my train, hardly finding time even to 
nod to my breakfast, and I found myself starting my journey more 
like a piece of buttered toast than a guest of the Governor-General, 
who, by the way, had placed his residence at Baguio at my disposal. 
The train journey proved to be most trying. Nine hours were 
required to travel a distance of 120 miles, the heat was intense, 
cinders pattered on the roof of one’s carriage and through the open 
windows like hail-stones, the country was extremely uninteresting, 
and my hosts at Manila had sent me off with no lunch other than a 
box of sardines and a brace of bananas. Hunger asserts itself even 
in the most trying circumstances, and the sardines offered a grave 
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difficulty even after the box had been successfully opened. They 
were eventually overcome by the aid of a hair-pin, a new one kindly 
lent by a lady passenger. I was able to return this hospitality, as 
I was offered and speedily accepted a thermos flask filled with the 
best of cock-tails by a friend who lived en route, and who met me at 
a wayside station. This I naturally shared with my lady friend— 
and others. 

On arrival at the railway terminus we were met by three 
huge Stanley steam cars. These were to take us to Baguio, a 
distance of 25 miles, and a rise of 4,800 ft., by a road which has 
cost some ten million pesos to build. This must be one of the most 
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wonderful roads in existence, and no description can possibly do it 
justice. It is positively marvellous how these cars are able to make 
the journey with any approach to regularity, and yet these Stanley 
‘“‘steamers”’ race up daily with nine passengers and light luggage 
for at least six months in the year—a truly astonishing performance. 
One starts on the journey in the tropics surrounded with tropical 
vegetation, and at the finish one is in ecstasies over the pine and 
bracken clad mountains, and the perfect atmosphere which welcomes 
one at the top, and which reminds one of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The ascent is up the most beautiful gorge, surpassing any of 
the scenery which is boomed in Japan. Soon after the start one 
passes from one side of the gorge to the other, and every conceivable 
kind of bridge is used for producing the passage of the roaring 
torrent, such as the wooden trestle bridge only some ten feet above 
the water-level, the iron girder-bridge, and the fine suspension 
bridges some eighty feet above the river-bed. Nearly throughout its 
whole length the road has been cut out of the precipitous cliffs 
forming the gorge. The scenery is immense, and even the tired and 
fretful little two-year-old infant, one of the occupants of the car, is 
awed into an impressive silence, which surely is a comforting and 
grateful compliment to one of Nature’s finest efforts. 

In 1908 one of the worst typhoons of modern times visited this 
region, and brought with it a rainfall of 27 in. in twenty-four 
hours. The havoc caused was noticeable throughout the journey. 
The rising of the river from twenty to thirty feet was more than 
this wonderful road could stand, and the result was that - bridges, 
culverts, and stretches of the road itself were carried away. The 
annual rainy season is a serious proposition which the road authori- 
ties have to meet, and the annual upkeep of the road causes a great 
expenditure from the revenue of the Islands. ‘‘ Topside,” the 
Governor-General’s house, is‘reached about 5.30, and I am greeted 
by a huge log-fire and the Chinese cook, to say nothing of a small 
Igorote boy, dressed in a most superior outfit of ‘‘gent’s West-end 
clothing” except his feet, which are bare, Having received the 
reply ‘‘ Have got ” from the Chinese boy to my query as to whether 
he could give me a bath, my delight was great when on my asking 
if the water was hot, he added: ‘‘Cando. Water all b’long, plenty 
hot and cold.” 

* * * * * 

A glorious morning such as one can only find in a hill-resort in 
the tropics, another bath all b’long hot and cold, together with an 
excellent breakfast, find me all ready to inspect my surroundings. 
Baguio, besides being one of the most beautiful spots in the islands, 
is from now onwards to form the seat of Government during the hot 
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season, and at the time of my 
visit great preparations were 
being made in order to have 
everything ready for the re- 
moval of the whole Govern- 
ment staff and impedimenta 
from Manila to this centre. A 
few shouts of “ Boy!” soon 
brought my Igorote manser- 
vant to wait my commands. 
A very short conversation with 
him led him to believe that I 
should be more likely to get 
what I wanted if he called my 
faithful friend ‘‘ Ah Ping,” the 
Chinese cook. He at least 
could understand a soupcon of 
English, whilst my Igorote 
hero could do little more than 
understand the art of wearing 
well-cut American clothes. 

** Hulloa, Ah Ping, I want 
to have a look-see this morn- 
ing. Have got native pony, 
eh?” I queried in my very 
indifferent ‘‘ pidgin” English. 

‘Good morning, master. 
Look-see can do. Native pony 
have got. All b’long small 
and ploper. Can go look-see 
gold mine. Master he sleep 
belly well?” he replied, sup- 
plemented with the admirable 
Chinaman’s grin, the grin 
which is conducive to the best 
of tempers even in the most 
distressing circumstances. 

After a few minutes “ can- 
do” conversation with the 
cook everything is arranged, 
and it is not long before I 
mount my tiny little native 
pony, the very smallness of 
which put my elongated legs 
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to shame. The exact height of the dear little animal I am unable 
to recall at the moment, but I am perfectly certain that if the beast 
had been blessed with a hollow back, instead of being beautifully 
proportioned throughout, my feet must have touched the ground. 

Ambling along—he was a lazy little devil, and the first halt was 
caused to break off from an obliging pine-tree a suitable twig which 
would enable me to get there—I rode amidst the most beautiful 
scenery to the local gold mines. Beyond stating the fact that gold 
certainly does exist, I go no further as to expressing an opinion on 
the value of the mines. I amused myself washing for free gold by 
the aid of American hospitality, and I was also able to see the 
refractory gold collected from the mercury plates, but my main 
interest was taken up not so much by the value or otherwise of the 
gold mines as by the tremendous destruction wrought by the 
typhoon to which I have already referred. At one of the mines 
which I was able to visit no fewer than fourteen out of the sixteen 
cyanide tanks, which had been placed well above the water-level, 
had been carried away by the surging flood, together with all the 
machinery pertaining to them. Since this typhoon the very river- 
bed has risen no less than fifteen feet, the consequence being that 
the mining plant, or what remains of it, which had been presumably 
placed in a position of safety before this terrible typhoon, is now 
below the probable water-level of the next rainy season, a season 
which is always a cause of constant dread and anxiety. 

En route to the mines, besides passing a certain number of 
snakes, I also passed an Igorote school which is in the hands of the 
wife of one of the miners. This certainly was most refreshing. To 
see the little girls gaudily dressed in their native costume, clean and 
industrious, with their coal-black hair hanging over their shoulders, 
and spinning their native cloth as happy as boys in a forbidden 
orchard, afforded a perfect example of what may be done amongst 
even the most heathen and uncivilised natives provided the proper 
methods are adopted in their training. 

It may be as well perhaps here to say a few words on the natives 
in this particular district. One is just too far south to be amongst 
the head-hunting tribes which are gradually being civilised farther 
north. You are more amongst the ‘‘ head-hunted” or the peaceful 
Igorotes. Squat of figure and heathen in appearance, they are 
anything but attractive, and their cleanliness is little better than 
their looks. They, however, must not be maligned too much, 
forming, as they do, a peaceful tribe, and ready to work in the 
many ways in which the Americans in their development of the 
islands since their occupation are able to employ them. Their 
neighbours, the head-hunters, are different. Warlike, uncivilised, 
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and aggressive, they are difficult to approach, and it requires courage 
and tact to pacify them even by the peaceful methods which the 
Americans adopt. To go amongst them armed courts disaster, and 
an attitude of fearless independence is that by which they will 
eventually be entirely overcome and brought under American super- 
vision and control. 

After lunch I went to leave my cards on the officers of the small 
garrison at Fort McKinley, which proved to be quite one of the 
most picturesque little hill-stations that I have ever seen. Perfectly 
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laid out and kept and admirably appointed in every detail, the 
barracks and their surroundings are a great source of pride to the 
American officers themselves. This very enjoyable visit certainly 
made a distinct impression on my mind; and since I had many 
opportunities later, during my stay in the islands, of taking further 
evidence in support of this impression, I think I am correct in saying 
that given a good rate of pay, reasonable surroundings, and un- 
molested treatment, the life of an officer immediately becomes not 
only a profession but a thoroughly happy and contented existence. 
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. Before leaving they insisted on my taking part in a “‘snipe-hunt” on 
the following day. I felt somewhat guilty in accepting the invita- 
tion, as I overheard in their conversation that they only had eighty 
“‘shell” in all. However, they insisted, and the next day I found 
myself amongst the paddy-fields about five miles out, close to the 
native village of Trinidad. What with being an indifferent shot at 
the best of times, and having to use a somewhat old and decrepit 
weapon, together with being busy in keeping one eye continually on 
the look-out for the treacherous water-buffalo, I am afraid that 
my individual shooting was hardly a success and many a valuable 
“shell” was wasted. Birds there were in plenty; but the bag at 
the end of the shoot, when we had to stop for want of cartridges, 
was small. The water-buffalo, domesticated only when the fancy 
suits him, was to me a source of grave anxiety. Entirely under the 
control at all times of the native imp of only a few years of age, he 
has no love, unless he happens to be in the best of tempers, for the 
white man. Seeing that I was somewhat uncertain as to the humour 
of those animals which happened to be in this: particular shoot, I 
rather preferred to miss the snipe than to run the chance of being 
trampled upon in the slime and eventually rescued by a Filipino 
*picanin.”” After the shoot we lunched, as far as flies would permit, 
at the Government stock farm. This farm has been started mainly 
in order to improve the horses bred in the islands, and most 
interesting and satisfactory results have been obtained from inter- 
breeding between American, Australian, Native, and Arabian stock. 
So far as these islands are concerned the Americans are certainly 
not neglecting their horse supply. 


* * * * * 


The huge smile with which Ah Ping greeted me the following 
morning led me to believe that there must be something interesting 
in progress, and when the smile was followed up with ‘‘ Master he 
can do Dog-Market, all b’long belly funny,” my curiosity was at 
once aroused. He advised me to go down to the market-square, 
I gathered that I was going to see something extraordinary, and, 
as events proved, I was not to be disappointed. The little native 
pony was again requisitioned, and I sallied forth almost bubbling 
with excitement to the market-square. On the way I passed the 
Country Club, consisting of several well-laid-out ‘‘mud” tennis 
courts, an excellent little nine-hole golf course, good club-house, and 
several well-designed bungalows. This little club during the Baguio 
season is the centre of an incessant stream of daily festivities. A 
few hundred yards farther on is the polo ground, designed and laid 
out by Mr. Cameron Forbes, the Governor-General, who is a fine 
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exponent of the game. To 
him is due the enthusiasm 
which now prevails in these 
islands over this the ‘‘ King of 
Games.” Not only is he re- 
sponsible for the ground at 
Baguio, but also for the beau- 
tiful ground at Manila; every 
year sees an increase in the 
number of players; not a few 
quite good. Twice during the 
last two years the garrison at 
Hong-Kong has visited Manila, 
and twice they returned beaten 
by a very fair margin. How- 
ever, the Manila team has also 
visited Hong-Kong, only to 
return defeated by a similar 
margin. The explanation of 
this is fairly easy. As there 
is no comparison between the 
American ponies and_ the 
Chinese, the former being used 
in Manila and the latter in 
Hong-Kong, the result is that 
the home team playing on 
animals to which they are fully 
accustomed invariably wins. 
On approaching the town 
or village of Baguio, I pass 
the Government Buildings 
now in course of construc- 
tion, and am immediately 
struck by the large numbers of 
Filipino convicts who are at 
work apparently under no 
supervision whatsoever. Mak- 
ing inquiries into this, I learn 
that the system of setting the 
convict to work under no con- 
trol except that of the foreman 
of each gang elected amongst 
themselves is answering ad- 
mirably. Away up in the hills 
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there is but little means of escape to anywhere that matters. 
The convicts employed are the best characters from the Manila 
prison, and the good food and comfortable accommodation with 
which they are provided tends to make them contented and happy 
with their lot. Having passed through the town—which, by the way, 
consists of dusty streets, corrugated-iron huts, a few stores, and a 
considerable number of drinking dens, the whole not unlike an 
up-country town in South Africa—I make my way to the dog- 
market. 

Before attempting to describe this extraordinary scene I feel 
that a preliminary description of the dogs is necessary, since 
the very suggestion of a dog being used for human consumption 
must be more than revolting to those readers whose very best friend 
perhaps is some faithful canine follower. The photographs help to 
some extent in the description of these poor, wretched animals, but 
even they cannot describe them accurately enough. The dogs them- 
selves are not of the domesticated class to which we are accustomed, 
but more of the virulent scavenging type, curs similar to those 
which frequent the Chinese villages, and which are greedy in their 
hatred of the white man. A wag of the tail, a caress from their 
master, and a kind word, all of these are foreign to them. Starved, 
greedy, fierce, and almost wild, they await their fate in the market- 
square, showing their teeth at every passer-by, fighting amongst 
themselves, and completely indifferent to any act of kindness or any 
sign of pity which may be offered to them by any stranger who may 
happen to find himself in the midst of this strange scene. For 
miles around the Filipinos bring their dogs to the Baguio market, 
and seated on their haunches in the midst of snarls, angry teeth, 
and yappings they bargain and haggle with their Igorote customers. 
The story goes that the thinner the dog the higher the price it will 
fetch, as the native idea is to gorge the poor, starved creature with 
rice in order to render it fit to satisfy their unnatural, cruel greed. 
However, a few hours’ study of this strange scene led me to believe 
that the purchasing was done more on the principle of love or hunger 
at first sight. For hours at a time the bargaining takes place, and 
much in the same way as the blood horse is paraded up and down 
before a likely purchaser, so are these poor animals required to 
show off their various points, which can only be appreciated by the 
cruel native. The price which they fetch varies from two to ten 
pesos, the value of the peso in English money being two shillings. 
Interesting as it all is, it is a scene to which one never wishes to 
return. My little pony awaits me, and I am glad to leave the 
Igorotes and their dogs behind me for all time. 

Those who in their travels may be fortunate enough to call at 
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Manila should certainly, if time permits, visit this beautiful health 
resort, one of the few where one can appreciate a log-fire in 
an open fire-place in the tropics. They will be well rewarded. The 
scenery is great, the hotel is good, the place itself is full of 
interest for those who are only able to make a short stay, and full of 
enjoyment for those who may be able to prolong their holiday. 
There is only one thing to be remembered, and that is, do not time 
your visit anywhere near the typhoon season, otherwise your holi- 
day may be prolonged rather more than you ever expected, and your 
comfort may not be such as to ensure a succession of sleepful 
nights. 
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TIGHT PLACES 
THE BLACK BEAR 


BY A BIG=GAME SHOOTER 


In the late autumn of 1896 I was after the Kashmir stag in 
the Traal Forest Reserve, but for many days was unsuccessful 
in seeing anything worth shooting. I used to watch the open places 
in the forest every morning and evening when the stags were usually 
out feeding; but though I had seen many animals, I had not come 
across anything with a decent head. One evening I was lying 
on a hillside, searching with my glass the different open patches 
within view, when I caught sight of a bear and two young ones, 
making their way downwards. The presence of the cubs showed 
it was a she-bear, and I was soon much interested in seeing the 
way in which they were feeding. The mother would stand up on 
her hind legs, and stretch up to the berries growing on the bushes, 
and then pull these down till they were within reach of her cubs. 
These also would get up on their short hind legs to get hold of the 
boughs which the mother held down. 

After the berries on one bush were exhausted, the three would 
go on to another, and the process would be repeated. I was trying 
to make up my mind to go down and interrupt the party, when 
I suddenly caught sight of another bear some distance off, who 
was also going downwards, feeding as the others were doing. The 
bear last seen was bigger than the other, and I guessed he was 
the male and was working downwards quite independently of the 
other three. He was on a different part of the hillside, and I 
resolved at once to go down and see if I could not get a shot 
at him. If I had not seen him, I should probably have had to 
go after the other three; but they were such a pretty picture 
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feeding together that I was loath to interfere with them, and was 
therefore very glad when I saw the old male going along by himself. 

Noting the direction he was taking, the shikari and I went 
quietly down, and thinking it likely the bear would descend to 
the lowest point and then go along the dry bed of the stream, I 
got into it and took up a position amongst some bushes near 
which he would have to pass, if my estimate of his probable 
movements was correct. It was a_ perfectly still evening, and 
when I had sat down on a rock there was not a sound to 
disturb the quiet that brooded over everything. After a few 
minutes of silent listening, I heard the rustling of an animal in 
the bushes above. The sun was then getting very low, but the 
Traal Forest lies on the western slope of the hills, and I knew I 
should have all the light that was possible in the short twilight 
of the East. The rustling came nearer, and every now and 
then ceased altogether, as the bear stood up to feed or stopped 
to listen. 

The sun was going down fast, and I began to feel a little 
doubtful as to whether I should be able to see, even if the bear 
did come within range. Presently, however, the rustling sounded 
very close, and while I waited with every nerve on the strain I 
suddenly saw a dark object lumber awkwardly, with the ungainly 
motion of a bear, across an opening between two bushes. There 
was not time for a shot, and the cover below was denser still; so, 
getting up, I stepped as silently as I could towards where I had seen 
the bear cross, and looked down in the direction in which he had gone. 
The noise I made caught his attention, and he stopped to listen. 
Consequently, as I appeared round the bush, I saw a dark object 
standing in the shadow some ten yards away. It was impossible to 
make out how he was standing in the gloom ; but there was no time 
to delay, so I threw up the little rifle (*303) and fired at the dark 
mass. The shot was followed by a loud growl from the bear, who at 
once disappeared in the bushes beyond, and I knew he had been hit 
somewhere, though, of course, I could not in the least tell where. 

Handing the *303 to the shikari, I took my 12-bore Paradox 
and followed. I came at once on blood, and the bushes here being 
short, I could follow easily by parting them from above, and so 
looking down at the ground. But in a few yards the bear turned 
into thicker and taller stuff, and here I had to go down on my hands 
and knees, and make my way amongst the leafless stems below. It 
was a nasty job, as it would have been very difficult to get the gun 
up in time if the bear had turned on us. It was, moreover, getting 
darker and darker every minute, and in a short time I had to peer 
closely down at the ground to see blood at all, For a few minutes, 
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I followed like this, and then found it was too dark to distinguish 
any marks. There was a certain amount of twilight above the 
bushes, but down amongst their roots where we were it had now 
become pitch-dark, and absolutely impossible to follow the trail at 
all. I was reluctantly obliged, therefore, to give it up for the night, 
and I could only hope as we made our way back to camp in the 
darkness that the bear would have the good sense to lie up some- 
where close to where we had left his track, and allow us to come up 
with him in the morning. 

Next day, soon after daybreak, we were on our way back to the 
spot where we had the previous evening given up the pursuit, going 
up the dry bed of the stream. We soon found the place where we 
had left off, and started crawling along under the bushes as we had 
been doing the preceding day. But it was now light, and there was 
no difficulty for awhile in following the track. Soon, however, the 
blood marks ceased, or had so dried up that they no longer caught 
the eye, and on the hard stony ground the bear’s p.ws had 
left hardly any mark. I had both the shikaris behind me then, but 
when all marks ceased, and there was no longer any means of 
knowing which way the wounded beast had gone, there was nothing 
for it but to search the ground all round. So we made casts in dif- 
ferent directions, and presently I heard one of the shikaris whistle. 
Peering through the undergrowth, I could make him out some yards 
to my right, and when I got up to him I found he had hit on the 
spot where the bear had either spent the night or been very recently 
lying. The ground was pressed into a hollow and wet with blood, 
and black hairs were lying all about. An unmistakable track 
showed which way the bear had gone, and we followed as fast as the 
impediments in our way would let us. Presently the trail emerged 
from the bushes and crossed apparently a bit of open, and standing 
up as soon as I got to the edge of this I caught sight of the bear 
about ten yards off, shuffling away through some bushes beyond. 
The noise made by our emerging from the cover caught his ear, and 
he turned to look back, standing almost broadsideon. I took instant 
advantage of his position and put a Paradox bullet into his neck, and 
he rolled over. On examining him I found that the shot of the 
preceding evening had entered his side and gone into his stomach 
without coming out, and this was why there was so little blood on 
the spoor. Why he did not charge I was never able quite to 
make out, as he was a fine, full-grown male, and measured 6 ft. 3 in. 
as he lay dead and before being skinned. If he had come at us 
the preceding evening in the semi-darkness in which we had been 
endeavouring to follow him, he could have made things very un- 
pleasant indeed, 
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THE Doc-Lover’s Book. Written and illustrated by Edwin Noble, 
R.V.A. With a Preface by Major Richardson. London: 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 1Ig1I. 


This book is well named, for it will delight the lover of dogs, 
and if a reasonable percentage of them buy the volume a fortune 
should be realised. Belonging as we do to the class to whom appeal 
is made we receive the book with the most cordial welcome. The 
author has a great deal to say of an instructive character, but per- 
haps readers will be chiefly delighted with the anecdotes which 
Mr. Noble has to tell of nearly every variety of dog and hound. 

Major Richardson’s preface deals rather cursorily with the 
history of the dog. When the greyhound is compared with various 
other breeds which have what may be called a more natural appear- 
ance—are less extravagant in type—one reads with some surprise 
that it is ‘among the very oldest breeds known to exist.’’ Major 
Richardson is, however, a little wide in his dates, for he speaks of 
records of the greyhound on Egyptian monuments ‘‘dating from 
2000 and 3000 B.c. and even older.” If older than 3000, why 
speak of 2000, it may be asked? The Major is unwilling to accept 
the theory that dogs are descended from wolves. He discusses 
the possibility of the wolf having become more or less domesti- 
cated in early days, and shows how the creature might have come 
under the influence of mankind; but the notion seems to be contra- 
dicted by the fact that wolves remain practically untamable. 

There is a perennial controversy as to whether dogs reason, 
whether they act from instinct or intelligence. Stories in this book 
strongly support the conviction that reason actuates their proceed- 
ings. If it be not so, it becomes impossible to explain things 
in connection with dogs which are unquestionably established facts. 
This book is so full of anecdotes that a really comprehensive review 
is impossible, but there is one charming story which we cannot leave 
out, told on the authority of the late Mr. Harrison Weir, the famous 
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painter of animals. A gentleman left his little dog under the care of 
the landlord of an inn at St. Albans. Several other dogs lived there, 
or in the neighbourhood, and one of them devoted his energies to 
making attacks on the little stranger. This latter suddenly disap- 
peared. After an absence of several days he returned, in company 
with a large Newfoundland dog. The two at once made for the 
aggressor, and left him more dead than alive; after which the New- 
foundland vanished. ‘‘ Inquiries were made as to where the New- 
foundland had come from, and it turned out that the terrier had 
visited his old home in Scotland, had been in the company of his 
old friend the Newfoundland, and the two dogs had gone off 
together; after an absence of several days the larger one had 
returned very footsore and nearly starved.” The terrier had ob- 
viously gone all the way to Scotland, had told his Newfoundland 
friend how he was being treated, and the big dog went south to 
avenge his comrade; at least no other explanation is discoverable. 

Now and then, of course, an anecdote becomes too “ stiff.”’ 
Mr. Noble does not profess to credit the account of the pointer who 
was left one evening after getting the wind of a partridge, and lost, 
nothing being seen of him until long afterwards, when his skeleton 
was discovered still in the act of pointing at the skeleton of the 
partridge. He seems inclined, however, to accept another pointer 
story. The dog was jumping a gate, and as he rose scented a covey ; 
he checked himself so suddenly that he remained, his fore legs on 
the ground, his hind legs hanging over the top bar. 

Another story is of a setter puppy—the author vouches for this, 
indeed the puppy was his own property—who had a delicate appe- 
tite. He was therefore provided with little delicacies, to which.a 
greyhound, also belonging to Mr. Noble, was accustomed to help 
himself. The greyhound was consequently driven away while the 
puppy was being fed. When the little setter went to eat his meal he 
found that his friend was absent, took up the largest piece of the 
food that had been provided for him, and went off to lay it at the feet 
of his companion. We have no hesitation in accepting the tale of 
a spaniel who, in order to show his gratitude to the cook who fed 
him, caught a bird and presented it to her. A Cocker spaniel 
belonging to the present writer is constantly searching for little 
presents which he thinks may possibly be welcome to his friends. 
The friendship of dogs and other animals is authenticated by in- 
numerable instances, and the manner in which the lurcher will help 
his poaching master is simply uncanny: it is impossible to doubt 
that reason comes in here. 

There is a very sensible chapter on the ‘‘ Treatment of Dogs,” 
and some valuable hints as to the cure of common ailments. 
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Mr. Noble, as will be seen from the title-page, illustrates his book 
with a number of pictures in colour. Instead of giving merely 
drawings of the different dogs, he puts them in the midst of appro- 
priate surroundings, so that they become indeed, in some of the 
illustrations, almost subordinate. On the whole these pictures are 
good, though perhaps not quite so good as they might have been. 


Bic-GAME SHOOTING IN UPPER BuRMAH. By Major G. P. Evans, 
Indian Army. London: Longmans, Green & Co. IgII. 
(7s. 6d.) 

Books on the shooting of big game in India are innumerable ; 
fewer have naturally been written about sport in Burmah, to which, 
however, volumes have been dedicated. But Major Evans’s experi- 
ences were well worth narration, particularly seeing that, as he 
points out, in various ways there are differences between Indian and 
Burmese fauna and in the methods of pursuit. The author has shot 
practically all the big game that is to be found in the country with 
which he is so well acquainted, and is justified by personal know- 
ledge in giving his opinions when they differ from those of other 
authorities. Few men know more of elephants than Sanderson, 
who refuses, however, to believe that any measure Io ft. at the 
shoulder. Major Evans maintains that several have been recorded 
in Burmah over this height, and describes one he himself shot 
that could not have been less than to ft. 7 in., and may have stood 
as high as 1o ft. gin. It was impossible to measure accurately 
when the creature had collapsed on the ground. This particular ele- 
phant measured round both fore feet, within a fraction, 5 ft. 4 in., 
and twice the circumference of an elephant’s foot is recognised 
as giving his height at the shoulder. His tusks weighed gg 4]b. 
With regard to the age of elephants, Major Evans has no hesitation 
in stating that they live from 150 to 200 years. The account of the 
stalk of the monster to whom reference has been made is exciting. 
The author has much to say about the methods by which elephants 
can be most effectually dealt with. 

With regard to rogue elephants Major Evans believes that they 
are usually suffering from some physical hurt which occasions con- 
stant pain. He killed one with a tusk broken off at the root, and 
near the unfortunate creature’s mouth was “‘ a huge bunch of maggots 
the size of a football.” Doubtless the victim must have endured 
agonies. It had killed a number of villagers, having been accus- 
tomed to take up a certain position on a cart-road and to give chase 
to all passers-by. A short time before this elephant was shot he had 
espied a Burman quietly riding along, and set off in pursuit. The 
pony understood the situation and went at top speed, but the elephant 
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got unpleasantly close, whereupon the rider with great presence of 
mind snatched off his ‘‘gaung baung,” the silk fillet which Burmans 
wear round their heads instead of a turban, and threw it down. The 
elephant stopped to tear this to pieces, and the man got away. 

The second chapter is devoted to the bison, or “ gaur” as it is 
called (Burmese, pyoung). There is no animal which avoids man’s 
proximity more than the bison, we are told, but all the dos tribe are 
dangerous when wounded. They have a habit of turning off at right 
angles, retracing their steps for a short distance in thick cover, 
keeping parallel with the original track, ready to rush out and 
charge the pursuer. Major Evans never had the luck to get a 
rhinoceros, but he made the acquaintance of tigers and panthers. 
Occasionally the former are man-eaters, if not so frequently in 
Burmah as in India. They are dangerous, nevertheless. Probably 
it was a man-eater who mightily scared three Burmans paddling in 
a boat down a tributary of the Chindwin River. ‘The men 
suddenly became aware of a tiger galloping through the jungle on 
the bank, and keeping level with them. He presently took to the 
water and swam out to the boat; but finding that he was losing 
ground, made for the opposite bank, and resumed his tactics, plung- 
ing into the water again as he caught them up. He continued this 
for two or three miles, and then desisted, finding his efforts in vain. 
If he had had the sense to gallop ahead of the boat, and then take 
to the water, he must have caught them, unless they could have 
cuffed him over the head with a ‘dah’ as he attempted to scramble 
into the boat; but this was only a dug-out, and would probably have 
upset during the struggle.” 

The chapter on the sambur tells us of one most remarkable 
fact. Half-way up the creature’s throat there is always a raw spot, 
perfectly circular in shape, and always in the same place. No other 
deer has it; the sambur is never without it. It begins as a spot 
from which the hair has been rubbed, about the size of a four-anna 
piece, and this increases until, in full-grown animals, it has a 
diameter of about four inches. One explanation is that samburs are 
attacked by a parasite, and the sore is caused by the animal rubbing 
itself to get relief from the irritation. No one has ever been able to 
explain, however, why the sore should always be in exactly the same 
place, why it should be as circular as if made by a pair of compasses, 
and why sambur alone of all deer should be so afflicted. 

Of course there is a chapter about the thamin, the brow- 
antlered deer, for this is the typical stag of Burmah. The author 
puts him next in point of beauty to the barrasingh of Kashmere. 
The chapters on “Trackers and Tracking,” ‘‘ Rifles and Ammuni- 
tion,” and ‘‘ Personal Kits,” contain hints which must prove of the 
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greatest value to the novice. Major Evans writes in a simple, 
graphic style, though he says ‘‘different to” instead of “ different 
from,” ‘‘no less’’ instead of ‘‘no fewer,” and introduces a few 
French phrases which really ought to be barred. It would be plea- 
sant to think that we should never come across revenons a nos 
moutons again, 


CHATS ON THE CRICKET FIELD. By W.A. Bettesworth. London: 
The Cricket Office. rgto. 

We regret having been unable to review this book, published 
last vear, for it is one that all cricketers and lovers of the game 
should by no means omit to procure. During a_ period of years 
Mr. Bettesworth, who has had the privilege of acquaintance with 
all the notable cricketers, made it a point to have a long chat with 
gentlemen and players alike whose names were prominent, and to 
publish what seemed most worthy of preservation in journals devoted 
to the game, The Cricket Field and Cricket. He furthermore asked 
Mr. Ashley Cooper to make some notes of what struck him in the 
accounts given, and these notes add immensely to the interest of the 
book. Close on sixty famous cricketers have been interviewed, if 
the term may be permitted, for Mr. Bettesworth rather deprecates 
it in his preface. There is not one of those included about whom 
we could not have found interesting material for discussion had 
space permitted. We warmly commend the book to those who have 
not yet made its acquaintance. 

It is only possible to comment on a very few of the subjects 
mentioned in the many pages which we have ticked off as containing 
matter for reference. It is worth noting that H. H. Stephenson did 
not approve of very much net play, for reasons which he sets forth. 
There is, of course, a great deal about University cricket, and now 
that what are called ‘‘centuries’”’ are so common, it will perhaps 
strike the reader as a little curious that so many years elapsed before 
one was made in a University match. Of course pitches were not 
formerly what they are now. Mr. C. E. Green hesitated as to the 
value of the County Cricket Championship some years since, but has 
now arrived at an opinion, which is to the effect that County Cricket 
has become ‘“‘ too much of a business.” Of course Mr. C. K. Francis 
is included. He plaved for Oxford in 1870 when Mr. F. C. Cobden 
took the last three Oxford wickets in three balls, thus winning the 
match for Cambridge by two runs—an immortal achievement; and 
Mr. W. M. Roe is naturally not forgotten, seeing that for years his 
score of 415 was unsurpassed. Mr. A. E. Stoddart’s 485 now stands 
as the record. We can only regret that we have not space to deal 
more fully with this volume. 
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For the Silent Singer, Messrs. C. J. Myson and Co., of 94 Gloucester Road, S.W., claim 
that it is the pick of the 15*9 class. With torpedo body these excellent motors cost £425, and 
there is, of course, a choice of various other cars at the establishment. 


Now that the yachting season has arrived, lovers of the sea who are in want of a craft 
may have their attention directed to the City Yacht Agency, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
All sorts of yachts and motor-boats are here for sale or hire, from a 750-ton steam yacht down 
to the smallest vessels. 


Boats of a different class are obtainable from the Accordian Boat Co., 123 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.\V., who are anxious that fishermen should become acquainted with their 
folding coracle, which is suitable also for shooting purposes. Non-foldable coracles are priced 
as low as £2 10s., the Accordian Patent Folding variety being £2 more. 


Holiday-makers who have not made up their minds where to go, and who are attracted by 
the Scottish Highlands, may be recommended to obtain particulars from the Drummond Arms 
Hotel, Crieff, the proprietor of which is Bruce W. Kelly. The scenery need not be eulogised. 
There is an excellent garage, the hotel being the headquarters of the Automobile Association 
and the Motor Union. Two golf courses are in the neighbourhood, and there is excellent 
fishing. 


Motorists desirous of obtaining the most suitable policies of insurance for their cars would 
do well to communicate with Messrs. Lester, Mackenzie, and Co., of 14 Jermyn Street, 
Piccadilly. These brokers have had a life-long experience of insurance offices, which enables 
them to obtain for their clients the most complete policies at the lowest rates of premium ; and 
as they deal only with the first-class companies, motorists would find it advantageous to seek 
their advice on all matters of insurance. They also insure valuables and jewellery. 


Messrs. Salmons and Sons, of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, have London show-rooms at 
6, 7, and 8, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, where specimens of motor coach-work may be seen. The 
firm may be relied upon to carry out this class of work in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


The Staffordshire Motor Tyre Repairs Co., Queen Square, Wolverhampton, have sent us 
their price list, together with specimens of the material they use for re-treading and lining. No 
repairs are undertaken unless, upon examination, the cover to be operated upon is considered 
sufficiently good to justify the expense. Their work has stood the severest tests. 


Owners of pet dogs and cats who do not know what to do with their animals when away 
from home cannot do better than entrust them to Mr. James Wright, St. Edmund’s Kennels. 
James Street, Hunstanton, Norfolk. They are under the personal care of the proprietor, and 
if necessary can be medically treated. 


The most convenient means of carrying petrol for motors is provided by the E. W. Folding 
Petrol-Tin Carrier, patented by Mr. J. E. Feay, 28 Jackson's Road, Deansgate, Manchester. 
The contrivance folds neatly when not in use, and can be safely carried on the footboard. 
Special carriers are supplied for oil-tins, generators, etc. 


Messrs. Odd and Sons, 55 North End, Croydon (opposite Whitgift’s School), have taken 
to themselves the title of Tennis Racket Experts. They also manufacture goods required for 
all high-class British sports. 


At Ozaka’s School of Self-Defence, 9 St. Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C., the art of self-defence by a novel scientific method is taught by Ozaka—an Englishman, 
though he has adopted a foreign name. The physical exercises are valuable for the cure of 
obesity, liver troubles, insomnia, and other evils. 


Electric light is rivalled by acetylene, which is described as the best and most economical 
country house illuminant. This is provided by the Thorn and Hoddle Acetylene Co., Ltd., 
151 Victoria Street, Westminster, whose catalogue gives all particulars. 


Sir Oswald Mosley has been described as the pioneer of standard bread, and his recom- 
mendation naturally carries the greatest weight. Some time since, Sir Oswald wrote in 
answer to many inquiries which had reached him as to the flour he used, stating that he 
procured it from Messrs. T. C. Greensmith and Sons of The Old Mill, Burton-on-Trent, who 
were ready to supply flour of the same quality. Messrs. T. C. Greensmith and Sons hold a 
certificate from the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


Many persons hold that there is no more palatable or wholesome drink than cyder, and it 
is urged that those who have tried it and do not like it have probably failed to obtain a 
specimen of good manufacture. Messrs. John Symons and Co., Ltd., of Butcher Row, 
Ratcliff, London, and Totnes, Devon, deliver cyder in perfect condition from their mills in 
the heart of the most noted apple-growing district in Devonshire. 


There will be a good deal of painting, decorating, and repairing to be done after the 
havoc caused to many buildings in consequence of the Coronation. Messrs. Hussey and 
Hatton, of 124 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W., undertake such work, and are 
also electricians. Consultations and estimates are free. 


Fruit when going about the country is often spoiled by bad packing. This can be 
effectually obviated by the use of the fruit trays and crates which have been patented by 
Mr. R. D'E. Day, of The Nursery, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects ; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except 
under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using 
anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in the 
September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The prize in the May competition has been divide1 among the 
following competitors :—Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne; Mr. W. ]. 
Abrey, Tonbridge ; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Edward 5. C. 
Betteley, Surbiton; Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees; Captain 
Norman, Central Hotel, Simla, India; Mr. J. E. Hamilton, South 
View, Haydon Bridge; Mr. E. R. Wood, Turf Club, Cairo; Miss 
Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent; and Mr. M. Kirke Smith, 
The Rectory, Boxworth, Cambridge. 
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THE EASTBOURNE (DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S) HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


CAUGHT! 


Photograph by Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone 
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MID-KENT POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J]. Abrey, Tonbridge 


FOOTBALL IN BRUSSELS 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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SPARKFORD VALE POINT-TO-POINT, APRIL IQII 


Photograph by Mrs. G. W. Hodgkinson, Bishops Lydeard 


‘“VENTURE,' LONDON TO HAMPTON COURT 


Photograph by Mr. Edward S. C. Betteley, Surbiton 
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THE CRATHORNE STEEPLECHASE, PICTON AND NORTH YORKSHIRE STEEPLECHASES, 
MAY IQII 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 


AN IRISH CORACLE CROSSING A LAKE 
Photograph by Miss Paget, Johnstown Castle, Wexford 
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START FOR THE FIVE-FURLONG RACE AT HARPENDEN, MAY IQII 


Photograph by Miss Margaret Howes, Seaton, Harpenden, Herts 


SPEAR-FISHING ON THE DAL LAKE, KASHMIR 


Photograph by Mr. W. S. E. Money, Lieutenant 22nd Sam Browne's Cavalry, 
Sialkote, India 
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HORSES JUMPING OUT OF A FERRY BOAT ON THE SWAT RIVER, NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER PROVINCE, INDIA 
Photograph by Captain Norman, Central Hotel, Simla, India 


PREPARING TO SAIL AT POTTER HEIGHAM, NORFOLK 
Photograph by Mr. Stuart Warden, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, S.E. 
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THE WATFR JUMP, HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Mr. J. E. Hamilton, South View, Haydon Bridge 


DR. RUSSELL, OF OUDTSHOORN, MOTORING THROUGH THE KOMATI POO. 
RIVER, SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 
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THE REGATTA AT BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


JUDGING PUPPIES AT THE HAYDON BRIDGE PUPPY SHOW 
Photograph by Mr. J. E. Hamilton, South View, Haydon Bridge 
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TEESDALE HANDICAP HURDLE-RACE, PICTON AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
STEEPLECHASES, MAY IQII 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 


A TEMPORARY GOLF COURSE NEAR THE GREAT PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, Turf Club, Cairo 
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START OF THE DONKEY RACE, LUXOR GYMKHANA 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, Turf Club, Cairo 
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‘“HANDS TO BATHE STARBOARD SIDE’ 


Photograph by Mr. Gilbert Lambourne, H.M.S. ‘ Hindustan,” Berehaven, Ireland 
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R.A. (WOOLWICH) DRAG POINT-TO-POINT AT UPMINSTER, IQII 
Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 


DIVING BOYS AT LAS PALMAS, CANARY ISLANDS 
Photograph by Mr. M. Kirke Smith, The Rectory, Boxworth, Cambriage 
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Knowledge of Inestimable Value. 
SCIENCE AGAINST BRUTE FORCE. 


Learn the art of Self-defence by a new and novel. 
scientific method, whereby the weakest man or 
woman can more than hold their own against a 
bully or criminal. Taught by OZAKA, the inventor 
and teacher (an Englishman). 


Terms, £3 3s. for the course of twelve lessons. 


Physical. Curative Treatment for Obesity, Liver 
Troubles, Insomnia, Spinal Curvatures, and 
general Medical Exercises. 


Electric Massage. Special attention given to athletes. 


SPECIAL CURATIVE TREATMENT. 
Special Classes for Ladies—MONDAYS & THURSDAYS. 


Ozaka’s School of Self-Defence, 


No. 9, St. Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road. 


Near Leicester Square Tube Station. Next door Wyndham's Theatre. 


TRAINING for COUNTRY LIFE. 


Two Vacancies at Half-term (June 29th) 
for Full-Course Students. 


Also Short Courses (Three — during July and August, 


(a) Dairying, Butter sat Soft Cheese Making, 
Milking; Pedigree Jersey Herd kept. 


(2) Fruit-Bottling and Jam Making. 
DELIGHTFUL HousE AND GROUNDS. 
and Driving. 


Miss EDITH BRADLEY, Greenway Court, 
Hollingbourne, Kent. 


YACHTS & MOTOR BOATS. 


750 Ton Steam Yacht for Sale, magnificent craft, all latest 
improvements, large accommodation, low price. 

120 Ton Steam Yacht for Sale, in first-class order, moderate 
price for quick purchase. 

20 Ton (about) Schooner Yacht for Sale, handy and 
commodious craft, provision for motor in first-class condition, 
low price. 

Auxiliary Motor Lugger for Sale, 15 Tons (about), splendid 
Sea Boat, really good accommodatién price £650. 


THE CITY YACHT AGENCY, 
411, Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Yachts, Motor Boats, and Craft of all descriptions designed and 
built. Speciality—Sea-going Motor Cruisers. Large selection of 
Motor Boats for Sale, and Yachts for Sale and Charter. For full 
particulars, as above. . 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CLUB, 


Stowford Lodge, Ivybridge, South Devon 
(on edge of Dartmoor). 
Every modern convenience; four hours from [Fondon ; 


eautiful gardens, woods, and river ; all sports ; numerous 
excursions..—Apply Miss May CRooKE. 


MISS MAY CROOKE, 


Devonshire School of Gardening, 


IVYBRIDGE, SOUTH DEVON. 


First-class School of Horticulture, under expert manage- 
iment ; ten glass-houses, heated pits, mushroom house ; great 
arieties in flower gardens. Particulars on application. 


"SMITH'S WEED KILLER 
is absolutely PERFECT. 


4 Tins of Powder or. 
4 Gallons of Liquid 
to make. Gallons. 
6/6 Carriage Paid. 
MARK SMITH, ld. Lincolosbire 
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OZAKA. 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


4 Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS Sister Doss 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stoves. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. HI MAJESTY THE KING. 


Connoisseurs Smoke 


TEOFANI’S 


¥ CIGARETTES. 
EGYPTIAN (Oval). TURKISH (Round). | VIRGINIA. 
Per 100. Per.200.. .20... 10, 
Pharaoh’s Dream,\No.g_5/- | 22 Knots - §/- 4/- 6d. 
>| London Life - - 6/8 | Rahat,No.r - 1/8 | Swasrixa- - B/- 4/- 6d. 
Yenidjeh Petit Format 17/9 Manufactured from 
Surfine - - 6/9 | PURE VIRGINIA 
4 Extra Fine - - - 7/9 | Yenidjeh Grand Format 8/9 | TOBACCO. 
* TEOFANI & CO., Ltd., guarantee all their Egyptian (Oval) and Turkish (Round) 


Cigarettes to be manufactured from PURE TURKISH TOBACCOS. 


Manufacturers: TEOFANI & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ TEOFANI, LONDON.’ Telephone: 3366 GERRARD (2 lines). 
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ct SADDL S PASTE 
fz i\, \ SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE / 
(Rage Trate mart, Trot Mant, No } 
W. WRENN & CO W. WREN & CO.'S 
BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
WARRANTED WATERPROOF 

GREY ST., 31, GREY Fmane 
] 


